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ABSTRACT 

The three year Vermont Experimental and Demonstration 
Project, sponsored by Manpower Administration, was designed to 
provide basic empirical data on the feasibility and usefulness of 
public service employment as a manpower tool to provide transitional 
employment opportunities for low income unemployed and welfare 
recipients. Data was collected on client characteristics according to 
sex as to demography, educational level, employment, experience, 
income, and welfare statistics. Eighty-four percent of the project 
clients were placed in three major job types — service, clerical, and 
professional/technical/managerial (to a lesser extent, structural 
jobs) with educational and hospital/health type employers; service 
jobs were the largest single type of occupational category. Those 
clients who received welfare generally were shorter term clients 
receiving modest welfare payments. Data analysis indicated a 
relatively high transition rate for client and good job retention and 
welfare reduction for transitioners versus non-transitioners . 
Conclusions from this study were that public service employment 
appears useful as a means of obtaining steady primary employment and 
was most effective with clients having better work histories and less 
welfare time. (EA) 
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PREFACE 



Periods of undesirably high unemployment and growth of 
welfare dependency have inevitably stimulated interest in the 
use of subsidized Public Service Employment (PSE) as a tool 
to utilize idle human resources. Many feel that PSE could 
help meet the increasing demand for public services and at the 
same time provide income and work experience for the clients. 
It is consistently emphasized, however, that the subsidized 
public service jobs should not be "make work" or dead-end 
Jobs with little or no possibility for the clients to move 
out of these jobs into non -subsidized regular positions. In 
short, vhere has been a strong emphasis that if PSE is used, 
it be "transitional" in nature. 

The Vermont Experimental and Demonstration Project was 
designed to provide some basic empirical data on the feasi- 
bility and usefulness of PSE as a manpower tool to assist 
unemployed members of low income families and welfare recipi- 
ents in moving into full-time employment and in reducing 
dependence on transfer payments. The emphasis in the program 
was placed on developing meaningful jobs with public and non- 
profit private employers, selecting clients and placing them 
in the available work experience positions, and assisting the 
clients in the work experience training to help them move on 
to non-subsidized full-time employment. The clients received 
support services during the PSE work experience from various 

er|c ^ 



cooperating social and health agencies. The results of the 
Project suggest that PSE can be a viable and useful tool in 
the repertoire of manpower progranuning alternatives. The 
characteristics and outcomes of this Project are presented 
and analyzed in this report. The reader, of course, is 
encouraged to review the findings and draw his own conclu- 
sions regarding the significance of the Vermont E&D Project 
and its meaning for policy dealing with PSE. 

It is obvious, especially to anyone who had conducted 
research, that a report such as this is the result of the 
efforts of more people than simply the author alone. I have 
been fortunate in having the opportunity to work with a num- 
ber of talented people as this research has developed. In 
particular, at the University of Pittsburgh, David F. Wood 
has worked closely with me and has provided a great deal of 
insightful advice and creative computer programming to 
increase the value of the study. Joan Terrenoire has used 
her many skills as a keypunch operator, typist, editor, and 
careful critic to enhance the accuracy and presentation of 
the findings. My faculty colleagues in the Graduate School 
of Business were a fertile source of constructive criticism 
and assistance as the research progressed. Also, at the 
Brookings Institution, Chris DeFontenay helped me structure 
much of the initial data to make it amenable to computer 
analysis. 

At the Manpower Administration, USDL, Joseph Sexier 
initially stimulated my interest in the Vermont Project and 

vi 



was helpful in the early stages of developing the research* 
Tom Bruening, the Project Officer during the data analysis 
and writing stage, consistently provided useful criticism 
and a good deal of encouragement and understanding when 
difficult problems arose. Finally, Howard Rosen's leadership 
and the staff at the Office of Research and Development pro- 
vided an intellectually stimulating auid an exciting environ- 
ment while I worked in that Office as a Brookings Economic 
Policy Fellow and the seeds of this research report were 
sown. 

My thsuiks go to Jack White, John Cashmaoi, Robert Matson, 
lAarge Trautz and numerous others in the Vermont State Employ- 
ment Service who exhibited high levels of patience with the 
interloper from academia that I was» They assisted me in 
developing an appreciation of the potentials and limitations 
of conducting manpower research through an operating govern- 
ment agency. 

Finally, I would be seriously remiss if I did not indi- 
cate the value of the encouragement I received continuously 
from Mary Anne Craft and Melanie Craft to complete the research. 
Their cheerful countenaince ^ even through missed vacations and 
holidays, made the burden of the work much easier to bear. 

James A. Craft 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
January, 197^ 
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PART ONE 



Chapter I 
INTRODUCTION 



In recent years, Public Service anployment (PSE) has 
been used increasingly as a policy tool to provide transition- 
al employment opportunities for a variety of groups including 
cyclically unemployed, welfare recipients, and the disad- 
vantaged^ Unfortunately, little solid empirical evidence 
exists which objectively examines the value of PSE as a man- 
power tool to provide transitional employment. Recognizing 
the rapidly increasing significance of PSE in manpower pro- 
gramming and the dearth of pertinent evaluative data, the 
Office of Research and Development, Manpower Administration, 
in conjunction with the Vermont Department of Employment 
Security, established an Experimentail and Demonstration Project 
(E8cD) in the state of Vermont • The Project was to last three 
years — beginning in Fiscal Year 1971 and continuing through 
Fiscal Year 1973* The intent of the E&D Project was to provide 
some initial empirical data on the natiire, value and effective- 
ness of PSE in effecting transitional employment for low income 
unemployed and welfare recipients. This study is an examina- 
tion and analysis of the data from the E&D experiment • 

In this introductory chapter, the objectives will be the 
following; 1) clarify the concepts of PSE and transitional 
employment as they are used in this report, 2) outline the 



natiire and activity of the Vermont Ed:D Project to provide some 
background for the analysis, and 5) briefly review the struc- 
ture of the report. 

PSE and Manpower Programs 

PSE, or Public Service Employment, as it is used in this 
study will mean employment, generally subsidized, in the not- 
for-profit sector of the economy (i«e«, employment in govern- 
mental agencies and non-profit private organizations). PSE as 
an aspect of manpower policy is not a recent phenomenon. In 
the last forty years it hae consistently been considered and/or 
implemented in one form or another during periods of excessively 
high unemployment and economic dependence For example, illus- 
trations of PSE during the Great Depression of the 1930* s 
include such programs as the National Youth Administration 
(NYA), Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC), and the Works Progress 
Administration (WPA). In the 1960«s, PSE has come forward again 
as an important element of national manpower policy with the 
development of more comprehensive manpower programs concerned 
with the emergent problems of unemployment and economic depend- 
ence ~ particularly welfare dependence. Table I-l presents an 
illustrative sample of the PSE programs developed in the I960 
to 1973 period. They are roughly organized into groupings on 
the basis of the client focus of the particular program. 

While virtually all of the PSE programs have focused on 
persons who were not employed (either unemployed or not in the 
labor force), the emphases of the various programs as concerns 
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the enrollee or trainee can be dichotomized for analytical 
purposes* Each of the programs ceoi be viewed as having 
either: l) a personal rehabilitative emphasis, or 2) a 
remedial economic emphasis • 

Programs with an emphasis on personal rehabilitation for 
the trainees have predominated* Such programs (e.g., Community 
Work Training, Work Incentive, etc.) have focused on those who 
are not in the labor force or who have marginal or casual re- 
lationships with the active labor force and are dependent 
economically on government transfer payments (e.g.. Aid for 
Families with Dependent Children). The objective of such PSE 
programs has been to attempt to help these dependent persons 
develop basic skills and resolve personal problems to enhance 
their employability and make them more competitive in the 
regular labor market. The development of basic skills includes 
direct job related work skills (e.g., typing, cooking, repair 
work, etc.) along with personal skills such as grooming, self- 
discipline, interpersonal relations, etc. Helping to resolve 
personal problems includes coimseling on personal and family 
problems, provision of day care for dependent children, pro- 
viding necessary medical care, and so on. 

The programs with more of a remediauL economic emphasis 
(e.g.. Public Employment Program under the Emergency Employment 
Act) have focused on the unemployed who are unemployed due to 
cyclical fluctuations in the economy. These persons, for the 
most part, are job ready and have satisfactory labor market 
participation and work histories, but the employment opportuni- 



ties are simply not forthcoming in a slack economy* In such 
cases, PSE has been designed to provide short term employment 
opportunities for the following purposes: l) income mainten- 
ance for the trainee until the economy recovers and he can 
return to his regular source of employment, 2) job mobility 
and the transfer of under-utilized skills to the public sector 
of the economy — some of vhich are to be retained there after 
the subsidized work experience has ended* The ultimate objec- 
tive of all PSE programs, regardless of the particular emphasis, 
has been to provide an experience that will lead to non- 
subsidized employment in a satisfactory job for the client and 
a consequent reduction of economic dependence on public trans- 
fer payments and insurance. 

PSE as a Manpower Tool * The rationale for using public 
service work experiences to promote transitioneil employment is 
based on a number of basic characteristics of employment in the 
public and private non-profit sectors. Some of the more import- 
ant characteristics are as follows: 

First, the public sector exhibits greater stability in 
employment and is affected to a lesser extent than the private 
sector by cyclical variations in the economy. One of the main 
problems with the Job Opportunities in the Business Sector 
(JOBS) program, as illustrative of a government subsidized 
program in the private for profit sector, has been that after 
jobs for the disadvantaged have been developed ajid individuals 
were hired to fill those jobs, if there was an economic do^vnturn 
the disadvantaged workers were generally the first to be released 
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in personnel cutbacks* Public employment would generally not 
be subject to such radical curtailments and cutbacks in new 
hires since government services are maintained during all 
segments of the business cycle • This greater stability of 
employment should provide the trainee with greater assurance 
of an uninterrupted and continuous work experience which 
will maximize the opportunity to develop work and personal 
skills in a Job environment. 

Second, public employment opportunities have been growing 
rapidly since 196O with the increasing demand for government 
services at all levels. For example, between 196O and 1970, 
total government employment increased from 8 .if million to 12.5 

million employees a significant increase of fifty percent 

2 

over the decade. The growth is expected to continue with 
government employment reaching a total of I6.8 million by 
1980.^ Most of the growth in employment during the last decade 
has been in the State and Local government sector where employ- 
ment grew at the annual rate of if. 9 percent. During the 1970 
to 1980 period, the annual rate of growth for employment in 
State and Local government is projected to be 3*5 percent — 
which is the highest rate of change projected for any industrial 
sector.^ Such rapid expansion can provide the job opportunities 
needed for the absorption of those who can meet the skill 
requirements demanded. If a trainee can develop the necessary 
work skills during a subsidized training period, there would 
appear to be a very high probability that he could be moved 
into a regular work slot upon completion of the training. 
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This, obviously, would enhance the transition process. 

Third, public sector employment appears to be an attrac- 
tive employment alternative to the disadvantaged and the 
marginal worker • A basic factor responsible for this is that 
the wages and potentiaul earnings in public employment are re- 
latively good when compared to those in the available industr- 
ial jobs* In addition, a- recent study by the National Civil 
Service League emphasized that there "are also important non- 
wage benefits uniquely associated with public employment, 
including virtually automatic tenure, job stability, paid 
vacations, health insurance, sick leave and pension systems*"^ 
These factors, in addition to the visibility of public employ- 
ment, combine to give public employment jobs "a higher status 
6imong the poor than service or industrial jobs#" Some 
students of PSE believe that those f&.ctors "may evoke higher 
motivation for work than the prospect of industrial or service 
employment •"'^ 

Fourth, public service employment may be the type of 
employment that is most accessible to potential enrollees. 
For example, the vast and diffuse network of government organi- 
zation (e«g*, federal, state, county, municipal, school dis- 
tricts, utility districts, and so forth) provides potential 
employment opportunities in virtually every urban and rural 
area. Enrollees in a public service employment prograin, there- 
fore, should have a proximate geographical relationship to 
their place of employment. This should reduce the problems of 
transportation to the work site that has plagued much subsidized 



"work experience" training in the private sector where the 

trainee has had to go to extraordinary lengths to simply get 

8 

to his job.^ 

Finally, some observers have noted public service employ- 
ment may well offer the marginal worker the best chance for 
development over time and a relativelj^ high chance of retention 
after subsidized employment is withdrawn* This is due to the 
belief that the public sector can absorb some inefficiency 
since it is not in the competitive market sector, Louis 
Ferman, for example, notes that public service employment may 
not be as significantly affected by "the competitive perform- 
ance criteria that characterize private economy jobs « « • 
[therefore,]] the hard-to-employ may be given more opportunity 
to make the grade than they could have in private industry."^ 
This, of course, wo\ild enhance the probability of a successful 
transition process, 

PSE and Transitional Em-ployment . A basic objective of 
many recent manpower programs directed toward welfare recipients 
and the cyclically unemployed has been to promote transitional 
employment, or the movement from a subsidized work-training slot 
to a non-subsidized full-time job for the trainee. The transi- 
tion concept also includes the movement of the trainee from a 
position of economic dependence (e,g, , UI, AFDC) to one of 
economic independence*. PSE, for the reasons outlined in the 
preceding section, is viewed as a potentially useful mechanism 
in successfully carrying through a transitional employment 
program, 
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Ill effect, transitional employment through PSE may best 
be viewed as a process* A summary model of the transitional 
employment process using PSE as the transitional mechanism is 
presented in Figure I-l* It ceua be seen that the period of 
transition begins when the client is placed in a PSE subsi- 
dized work- training slot* The objective of such a placement 
is to provide the client, who may have had a sporadic and/ or 
msirginfiil work history, with a continuous work experience in a 
job with satis facto."*y wages in the primary labor market so that 
he can develop the habits, attitudes, and skills necessary to 
hold a full-time Job* The pay for his work In the PSE slot 
olLso acts as an income maintenance device natil he is ready to 
move into the regular work force* The PSE employer is given 
a subsidy for a limited time, generally from federal sources, 
to offset the cost of hiring additional non-budgeted workers* 
While the subsidy can cover all of the direct employment 
expenses, there may be an attempt to have the employer bear 
at least a minor portion of these costs (e*g«, generally five 
to twenty percent of the cost)* The employer would then be 
making some investment in the trainee and it would encourage 
him to increase his commitment to work with the trainee and to 
hire him on completion of the subsidized work experience* 

The point of transition occiirs when the subsidy for the 
work slot is exhausted and/ or the employer feels that the 
trainee is ready to move from the subsidized slot into a 
regular full-time non-subsidized job* The period of transition 
is completed as the trainee moves directly into a non-subsidized 
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position in the regular work force — presumably using the 
skills that he had developed in the subsidized slot and earning 
a wage v/hich is comparable to or greater than the wage he 
earned during his training employment • Since the ultimate 
objective of transitional employment through PSE is the 
development of human resources and their long term employment, 
the transitional process probably cannot be considered complete 
and effective without long term retention of employment by the 
client after the initial period of trsoisition. In Figure I-l, 
the transitional process is considered successful if the former 
trainee is employed on a long term basis, continues to develop 
and use the skills he learned in PSE or new skills he is 
developing on the job, said maintains a iflovement towards (or 
achieves) complete economic independence • 

The Vermont Experiment in PSE: 
An Overview 

In July 1970, the Manpower Administration, U.S. Department 

of Labor, funded a major experimental and demonstration project 

in the State of Vermont* This project, operated by the Vermont 

Department of Employment Security was designed to determine, in 

part, if PSE was a potential manpower tool . 

• • , to develop the employment potentials of low- 
income families with children . • . ^thereby ^ reducing 
welfare assistance dependency, enhancing family sta- 
bility, and fostering self-reliance and economic 
independence. 

In Vermont, the responsible agency was to actively work to 
develop completely or partially subsidized jobs with employers 
in the public and private non-profit sector. It was to refer 
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eligible unemployed and welfare recipients to thsse jobs so 

that they could 

• # # perform work in the public interest and 
simultaneously develop marketable job skills lead- 
ing to non-subsidized employment #12 

In particular, through the PSE work experience, supported by 

extensive counseling, orientation and other support services, 

the enrollee was to acquire "the habits, attitudes and work 

1*5 

skills necessary to enter the regular employment market^" 
It was clear that the training and employment in PSE was to be 
''transitional" and that the trainee was not to remain perman- 
ently on subsidized employment • It was hoped that the PSE 
employer would be willing to retain the trainee as a regular 
employee on a non-subsidized basis after the work experience 
had been completed* 

In the job development area, the objective was to develop 
PSE slots that would provide a meaningful work experience for 
the trainee at a satisfactory wage (generally defined as $2#00 
an hour or above) • The contracts negotiated with employers 
were to be relatively short term — six months or less# This, 
it was felt, might hasten the movement from subsidized employ- 
ment to regular employment ard also provided a periodic review 
of the employer's progress* A contract at expiration could be 
renewed or renegotiated if such action was deemed desirable by 
the employer and the Employment Service E8fD Staff# In negoti- 
ating for the work slots, the Employment Service tried to 
negotiate an employment subsidy of less than one hundred per- 
cent • If the employer had some investment in the trainee 



(perhaps ten percent of wage costs), it was felt, he would 
have more of an incentive to work with the trainee to make 
the work experience sue cess ful« 

There was no fixed length of time for the PSE training • 
A trainee could be moved out of subsidized training slots at 
any time the employer felt that he was ready to become part of 
the regular work force in a non-subsidized position. During 
the period of time that one training slot was in existence, 
then, it could serve more than one client • 

Operation and Administration ^ While the State Employment 
Service was the core agency designated to implement, administer, 
and operate the PSE program, other state agencies, funded under 
separate grants from HEW, provided various support services to 
PSE enrollees in the pilot area where the Project initially 
was established. In addition to the employment and support 
services provided by the Employment Service, then, there were 
additional support services to clients provided by agencies 
such as Social Welfare, Child Development (Day Care), and 
Vocational Rehabilitation. 

In fiscal year 1971, the initial year of funding, the 

Employment Service activity with PSE was specifically limited 

15 

to two counties in the State ~ Chittenden and Lamoille. 
In Chittenden County, the only county in the state that has a 
sizable urban area, the major seat of activity was in Burlington, 
the largest city in Vermont. In Lamoille County, a rural county 
contiguous with Chittenden, the center of PSE activity was the 
village of Morrisville. 
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The first four months of the initial fiscal year of fund- 
ing were used for project planning, obtaining operating staff, 
and the development of procedures to implement the PSE experi- 
ment. The Employment Service moved into the field and began 
its job development activities and the selection of PSE 
enrollees in November, 1970# The operational objective of the 
first year of activity was to contract for 100 PSE slots and to 
fill them in the course of the year. By July 31, 1971, there 
were twenty-seven active contracts providing for eighty-three 
PSE slots. One hundred and sixty trainees had been enrolled 
by this date, and of these, seventy-two were then enrolled 
actively in the available slots. 

In fiscal year 1972, the Department of Labor renewed the 
contract with the Vermont Department of Employment Security 
and tho PSE activity was expanded for that fiscal year. Total 
funding was approximately doubled and the E&D project was 
enlarged to cover the entire state* The number of active slots 
for PSE training was to be increased to three hundred during 
the year. The delivery of the E&D manpower services was inte- 
grated with the State's Work Incentive Program (WIN) through 

the use of the same employability development teams in local 

16 

Employment Service offices for both programs. The intent 
was to fill approximately two-thirds of the available PSE slots 
with welfare recipients who qualified for work training and the 
other third of the slots with unemployed workers who could 
benefit from the special work experience and training. 
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The Project, by the end of June, 1972, had cumulatively 
enrolled over five hundred and nine persons in the PSE training 
(about one hundred and sixty-five of whom were then currently 
active in training) • Approximately sixty percent of these 
individuals were welfare recipients (AFDC and/ or General Assist- 
ance) prior to entering into the work experience* 

In the final year of the Program, fiscal year 1973, 
emphasis was placed on winding PSE activity down and completing 
the Project • For that year, the budget was set for one hundred 
and eleven PSE slots * With actual slots numbering two hundred 
and twelve on July 1, 1972, the objective was to gradually 
reduce the number of slots to approximately forty -seven, with 
people in these remaining slots finishing the PSE training 
during the last month of project activity, June, 1975*"^''' 
This was to insure that no hardships resulted from suddenly 
dropping clients from the Program due to the termination of 
funds* 

Structure of the Report 

This report and analysis of the Vermont Project is divided 
into four major parts with each part consisting of one or more 
chapters. Part 1, of course, is the introduction* It is com- 
posed of one chapter which poses the basic question as to the 
value of PSE as a manpower tool, outlines the elements of PSE 
that make it an attractive alternative in manpower programming, 
and presents a flow model of the transitional employment process* 
Finally, an overview of the Vermont PSE Project is provided* 
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Part 2, of the report has three chapters. Chapter II 
focuses on the clients in the PSE Program and their character- 
istics. Particular emphasis is placed on exeunination of 
demographic, work history, earnings, and welfare characteristics. 
Chapter III deals with the jobs developed for the client/3 in 
PSE training. It covers in detail the job development process 
and reviews the characteristics of the PSE work experience 
opportunities with emphasis on job types, wages, hours, ar.d 
subsidy. Chapter IV, the concluding chapter of this Part, 
looks at the placement of the PSE clients in the available 
work experience jobs. The emphasis is placed on developing 
an understanding of what type of client was placed in a 
specific job category. 

Part 5 of the report is concerned v/ith the completion and 
transition of the clients from the PSE work experience program. 
Chapter V deals with the concept of transition and an evalua- 
tion of the Vermont PSE Project. An operational model of transi- 
tion is defined and the experience of the clients in the Vermont 
PSE Program is evaluated in terms of the model. Also, there is 
an attempt made to identify the personal and job characteristics 
of those who met the criteria for transition. Chapter VI is 
concerned with the follow-up experience of the clients after 
completion of the PSE Program. The employment, welfare, and 
earnings experience of the clients is examined in the six month 
period following their completion or termination from the 
Program. 

18 
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Part if, the final part of the report, consists of one 
chapter. In it, the findings of the previous chapters are 
reviewed and the author's ideas about the meaning of the find- 
ings for PSE as a psirt of manpower policy and as a tool in 
manpower programming are presented. 
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Footnotes 



For a good historical overview of public service employ- 
ment and discussion of government as employer of last resort, 
see Garth L. Mangum, ^'Government as Employer of Last Resort," 
in Sar A. Levi tan, et> al, , Towards Freedom From Want (Madison: 
IRRA, 1968) pp. 135^0^1^ 

^See the Manpower Report of the President , 1972 (USDL, 
1972) pp. 135-3^lt " 

^ Ibid . 

^Ibid^; for discussion of types of manpower needed in 
public service jobs, see Leonard Lecht, Manpower Requirements 
for National Objectives in the 1970 's (Washington NPA, 
1968 )• 

National Civil Service League, Public Employment and the 
Disadvantaged: Final Report (Washington National Civil 

Service League, 1971), p. 52; also see p. 1 for a discussion of 
better income and earnings possibilities for disadvantaged in 
public employment. 

^ouis Ferman, Job Development for the Hard^to -Employ 
(Washington D,C.: USDL, 1968), p. 106. 

'^Ibid. 

Q 

See, for example, Dorothy Newman, ''The Decentralization 
of Jobs,'' Monthly Labor Review (May, 196?) pp. 7-13; and Janice 
0. Wheeler, "Transportation Problems in Negro Ghettos," Soci- 
olo^ and Social Research (January, 1969), pp# 171-179* 

9 

^Ferman, op# cit> 

'^'^Vermont State Employment Service, "Vermont E&D Project 
Agenda Item: Project Objectives and Progress," (mimeographed, 
n.d.) p. 2. 

''■"^Eligibility for psirticipation in PSE throughout the three- 
year duration of the project remained basically the same: "Un- 
employed members of low-income families with children." In the 
first year, the Family Assistance Plan (FAP) income guidelines 
were used to determine qualification as "low-income." In suc- 
ceeding years, the income levels were raised to conform to HRl 
Q specifications. 
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"Vermont FAP Manpower Activities," Xeroxed paper dated 
May 20, 1971, ?• 1. 

^^Stella Hackel- Commissioner, Vermont Department of 
Employment Security, "Supplemental Proposal for Second Year 
E&D Work," (mimeographed, May 1, 1971) P# 60^ 

"^^For information regarding the nature and structure of the 
cooperation of these agencies, see Stella Hackel, "Supple- 
mental Proposal for Third Year E&D Work," (mimeographed, April 
12, 1972) pp, 76-87, Appendices A,B, and 

15 

-^These were pilot . operations in these two counties^ 

"^^This was true throughout the state except in the Burlington 
and Morrisville offices where the E&D operation had been initi- 
ally established as a separate unit and remained separate 
throughout the experiment. 
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^For more complete discussion on planned activity during 
the final year, see Stella B. Hackel, "Supplemental Proposal 
for Third...," op. cit. , pp. 88-111. 
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PAHT TWO 
JOBS AND CLIENTS 
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Chapter II 
CLIENT PARTICIPANTS IN PSE 



The objective of the Vermont Experiment was to collect 
information on the effectiveness of PSE in providing transi- 
tional employment for welfare recipients and low income unem- 
ployed. In order to better understand and interpret the meaning 
of the results, it is necessary to have hOiae knowledge of the 
characteristics of the human resources participating in the 
project. In this chapter we will do the following: 1) note 
the nature and process of client selection for the PSE program; 
2) examine the basic demographic, work experience, earnings, and 
welfsire characteristics of the participating clients; and 3) 
briefly present an interpretive summary description of the 
clients in the program. 

Client Selection 

Throughout the three year period of the PSE experiment, the 
basic eligibility criteria for enrollment in the program were 
that the clients be unemployed members of low-income families 
with children."^ Clients selected for the PSE work experience 
were chosen from those referred to the experimental program from 
the following major sources: 1) Social Welfare referrals of AFDC 
clients to the Work Incentive Program (35 percent of enrollees) ; 
2) Employment Service operations and related activities (22 
percent of enrollees); 3) Self referral after learning about 
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the program (19 percent of enrollees) and k) Direct referrals 
from other sources-^ (23 percent of enrollees)* Selection for 
participation in the program was made on a "first-come, first- 
served" basis aiB the eligible client came to the attention of 
the E&D counselor. Ho attempt was made to select a random 
sample of the eligible population in the State 

From the eligible population referred to the PSE program, 
there appear to have been two basic types of clients placed in 
the work slots. First, and most important in terms of numbers 
were the clients whom the counselors felt lacked the potential 
to succeed in the W/^N-OJT or other regular training programs. 
This lack of potential was due to severe personal, health, or 
behavioral problems the client exhibited.^ The PSE program was 
designed to provide high levels of support to enrollees from the 
Employment Service counselors and coaches as well as from such 
cooperating agencies as Social Welfare, Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, and Child Care. In addition, the work experience was in 
a subsidized slot with an employer so that the client could be 
placed in training even though he might not initially meet the 
performance expectations of the cnployer. In effect, the PSE 
program provided temporary subsidized work experience, hopefully 
leading to permanent non-subsidized employment for multi-problem 
clients whom the counselors felt had little opportunity to obtain 
employment without the benefit of work experience training. 

The second type of client placed in a PSE work slot was the 
eligible person who had completed a manpower training program and 
was ready for employment, but for whom no j'ob opportiinity was 
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available. This group consisted mostly of women who had com- 
pleted WIN training aind were in the j'ob entry "holding" cate- 
gory. PSE slots provided an alternative for placement of 
these WIN graduates v/ho might not have been placed at all or 
placed only after a significant period in the "holding" cate- 
gory. Th±B client group was an estimated eight percent of the 
PSE participsints. 

In general, the E&D Staff perception of the clients enrolled 
in the PSE program was that they were less employable than WIN 
trainees on the average. The clients were seen as hard-to- 
employ (or even unemployable) under usual circumstances since 
they were characterized by few skills, chronic illness or dis- 
ability, and numerous personal problems. 

Characteristics of PSE Clients* 

In this section of the chapter, we will examine the basic 
characteristics of the clients selected for participation in the 
Vermont PSE Experiment. This should provide a more complete 
basis for insights into the types of persons and related problems 
involved in the experiment. The discussion will be organized 
into four sections: 1) the social and demographic characteristics 



*The analysis and information presented in this chapter ajid 
the succeeding chapters will be based on the experience of the 
first five -hundred (^00) clients enrolled in the PSE Experiment. 
While there was a total of six-hundred and fifty-three clients 
enrolled, we will deal only with the first five-hundred since 
most of them have completed their work experience and have 
follow-up information available regsirding their post-PSE labor 
market activity. 
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of the clients; 2) employment and labor market experience prior 
to PS£; 3) client income and earnings characteristics; and 4) 
welfare characteristics of the clients. 

Demographic Characteristics . Some basic demographic 
information relating to the Vermont PSE clients is presented 
in Table II -1. Data are presented for maJLes, females and total. 
It was decided to present data separately for males and females 
since each sex appsfio^ed to have, as will be seen throughout this 
chapter^ differences in some important demographic and other 
background characteristics. 

Perhaps one of the most important demographic variables 
with potential implications for employment opportunity is 
education. Educational attainment level is used by many employers 
as a screening device in selection and promotion procedures.^ 
Employers may use the level of education to provide a rough index 
of the basic language and mathematical skills of a potential 
employee — as well as an indicator of his motivation. For many 
of the better paying and more prestigious non-professional Jobs, 
the basic educational requirement is a high school education 
(i.e., 12 years). In Table II-l, we see that for all the Vermont 
PSE clients, forty -seven percent had less than a high school 
education or its equivalent. Males and females in the client 
group differed significantly with regard to educational level 
(X =3if.3;df=if;p < .001) , with larger numbers of males in lower 
educational level categories. Fifty -nine percent of the males, 
for example, had less than a high school education compared to 
only thirty-eight percent of the females. More specifically, 
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TABLE II -1 

Demographic Characteristics of Clients by Sex 
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Handicap 
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38% 


45 
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26% 



^Includes clients with high school equivalency GED. 
^ay not total, to 100 due to rounding. 



for men, those with the lowest levels of educational attainment 
are concentrated in two major age groups — those nineteen years 
old and under and those in the 55 to ifif age group. In both of 
these groups, which make up fully one -third of the male clients, 
over seventy -percent of the people have less than twelve years 
of education. In the remaining age groups, those with less than 
a high school education constitute between forty and fifty per- 
cent of each group. For females, only the youngest group, those 
nineteen years of age or younger, has over half of the group 
(58 percent) with less than a twelfth grade education. In the 
age group of to 5^ years, forty-five percent of the women 
had less than a high school education. These two groups 
together, it should be noted, constitute only eleven percent 
of all the females. The remaining females had smaller proper 
tions of those with less than twelve years of education (range 
from 33 to ZfO percent). 

The data presented in Table II -2 puts the educational 
attainment levels of the total Vermont Client sample in per- 
spective. In this Table, the proportion of clients in each 
educational level category is compared to data for various 
groups in Vermont and nationally. In comparison with the other 
Vermont groups, simply on the basis of educational attainment, 
it would appear that the PSE clients generally are more highly 
educated than WIN clients, but..r\ i§.t as well educated as the 
applicants who apply for Employment Service assistance. In 
terms of educational level achieved, the PSE clients are not 
highly dissimilar to the Vermont population 25 years of age and 
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TABLE II -2 



Percent of Vermont PSE Clients in Each Educational 
Category as Compared to Other Groups 
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Source: Data for the Vermont Population came from 1970 Census 
of Population . General Social and Economic Characteristics . State 
nf Vp-nmnTit^ Tahl p Rdnra tij nyi^T ^^-^^1 n?ffftT^ t ^Ti^ T.^-hpr ^nrrp Charac- 
teristics by Race; 1970 and I960"; Data for Vermont WIN clients and 
E.S. applicants ca/iie from the Vermont Department of Etaployment 
Security; Data for all the National comparisons came from the 1^72 
Manpower Re por t of the President (Washington D,C., USDL, Manpower 
Administration, liarch 1972) Table B-9, page 202 • 

^Includes those with high school equivalency GED. 
^Total persons 2^ years of age and over in 1970. 
^Data is for calendar year 1971* 
^Data is for fiscal year 1972. 

^Persons 18 years of age and over in March, 1971. 

^Persons in this category are included in the preceding category. 

^Persons in this category are included in the following category. 



over (particularly when dichotomized into those who have com- 
pleted at least 12 years and those who have not). With regard 
to national comparisons, it seems that the PSE clients generally 
have lower levels of educational attainment than the civilian 
labor force as a whole or the white civilian labor force, but 
appefiur to have a reasonable similarity to the educational attain- 
ment of the Negro civilian labor force. In summary, then, it 
would appeair that the PSE clients, on the average, may face some 
competitive disadvantage with regard to education, but, in fact, 
have a better competitive position than persons in other selected 
manpower programs (e.g., WIN). More particularly, however, the 
male clients, with lower levels of education than females, might 
face problems in qualifying for Jobs requiring moderate levels 
of educational achievement. 

Turning to other demographic variables, from Table II -1 we 
find that eighty-one percent of the client group is classified 
as a head of household. Again, there is a very significant 
difference between men and women as heads of households 
(X^=66.1;df=l; p<.001). Virtually of all of the men classed 
aa heads of household (97 percent) while about two- thirds of the 
women are so classified (68 percent). Some light can be shed 
on this difference by examining the marital status of the' clients. 
The overwhelming majority of men were married at the time of 
classification, while the majority of women were not.*^ With few 
exceptions, all of the men who have been married or were married 
at the time of classification were heads of households. Almost 
all of the women who had been married, but were not married at 
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the time of PSE classification were heads of households'^ How- 
ever, of those women who were marri(^d at the time of entry into 
the program i^k percent of the total), only a small proportion 
was classified as head of household. In other words, a large 
number of women (28 percent of the total) were married and did 
not consider themselves as head of their household. They, for 
the most part, are secondary wage earners in a household headed 
by a low income male worker- This indicates, among other things, 
that two types of workers were involved in the PSE program. 
First, the male and female heads of households for whom the PSE 
earnings would be the primary source of income, and for whom 
AFDC welfare payments would be an income alternative to support 
the family. Second, the female non-head of household whose PSE 
earnings would supplement the earnings of their family's primary 
wage earner. 

Again, examining Table II*-1, we find that almost all of the 
clients (96 percent) had children. The majority of clients have 
only one or two children. Many of these children are young. 
For example, seventy -two percent of the clients have at least 
one child under six years of age. Seventy-five percent of the 
males have a child ixnder six years of age, while sixty -nine per- 
cent of the females have such young children. For both males and 
females who have children under six, the average number per client 
is 1.6. This information is significant for two reasons: 1) it 
is apparent that the great majority of the clients have financial 
responsibilities beyond simply self support and will have to make 
a decision regarding work or other sources of income at least 
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partially in the light of supporting dependent children; and 2) 
the majority of women clients have children less than six years 
of age, and in recently proposed welfare reform legislation, 
such mothers would not be required to register for work train- 
ing. In their case, welfare would be a distinct income alterna- 
tive with few pensLLties if they fail the work experience • 

Finally, the age groupings of the clients as shown in Table 
II -1 shows that the majority of clients are in the prime working 
age group, 20 through l^^ years of age, with few very young and 
few very old clients* The average age is 30«7 years* This 
would mean that they should be easier to place than if they were 
concentrated in the extreme age groups « Males and females differ 
little in the distribution of their ages. 

Employment ♦ Information on the employment characteristics 
and work history of the clients is presented in Table II -5 • 
Upon examining the Table, it is clear that the majority of 
clients (66 percent) came from three basic occupational areas: 
1) Clerical and Sales, 2) Service Jobs, and 3) Structural work. 
Given the nature of many of the jobs in these occupational cate- 
gories (i.e., seasonal, short term and/or low paying, low skill) 
and the substantial proportion of the Vermont labor force in 

Q 

these generail sureas, it is not surprising that a large percentage 
of the clients come from these occupational backgrounds.^ It 
should be noted, however, that the meile and femauLe clients vary 
markedly from each other in terms of the occupational backgrounds 
they exhibit (X^=:210.2;df=9;p < .001) . For example, over three- 
fourths (76 percent) of the women had occupationsLL classifications 
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TABLE II -3 

Employment Characteristics of Clients by Sex 
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in the Clerical and Service categories, but this accounted for 
less than one-fourth (23 percent) of the men. Yet, almost one- 
half of the men were in Structural (generally construction) and 
Miscellaneous occupations, while less than three percent (2 per- 
cent) of the women were in these categories. Both men and women 
had sizable proportions in the Service type occupations. These 
findings suggest different job skills, work interests, and earn- 
ings histories for men sind women. The occupational differences 
also have implications for placement in PSE jobs. For example, 

jobs in the not-for-profit sector generally tend to be white 

O 

collar clerical, professional, managerial, or blue collar service 
type jobs. Intuitively, there would appear to be fewer jobs that 
would compare with such structural jobs as in building construc- 
tion. 

The second major variable in Table II-3 summarizes the num- 
ber of years the clients were employed six months or more prior 
to entering PSE. This indicates the number of years of substan- 
tial work experience the clients brought into the program. On 
an overall basis, it appears that such experience was not exten- 
sive (a median of 3 years) given the average age of the clients. 
Once again, the clients differ significantly with regard to work 
experience when dichotomized by sex and compared (X =73.6;df=^; 
p. <.00l). The median number of years worked six months or more 
for females was 1.7 (range from 0 to 31), while the median for 
males was 3.8 years (range from 0 to 3k) • It appears that on the 
average, male clients had more years with six months or more work 
experience than did females. 
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. The data presented in Table II -if provides additional 
information related to the above discussion. In this table, we 
see a breakdown of the number of years in which the clients had 
any gainful employment, regardless of how long the employment 
experience lasted. Also, we can see how many clients had defined 
proportions of those years in which they were employed six months 
or more. The data indicates that for both males and females, the 
clients had worked six months or more for a surprisingly limited 
proportion of the years they had been employed. For example, 
only half of the men and one-third of the women clients worked 
at least six months in more than 75 percent of the years they 
had been employed. In summary, the clients tended to have rela- 
tively short periods of employment experionce for their average 
age. In addition, women clients had been employed fewer years 
than male clients, and their work experience during those years 
was of shorter time duration than wa^ the case for males. ''"^ 

The third major employment variable in Table II -3 shows the 
number of jobs held in the year before entry into the PSE pro- 
gram. This information indicates: 1) how msmy clients had some 
remunerative employment in the twelve months preceding PSE, and 
2) how many clients had multiple employment experiences during 
the year. 

It is evident from the Table that the majority of clients 
(65 percent) had some job experience during the year before 
entering PSE. In terms of a male-female breakdown, we find that 
a significantly higher proportion of men (76 percent) held at 
least one job in the preceding 12 months as compared to women 
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TABLE II -Zf 

Aspects of Employment Experience of PSE Clients 
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(56 percent). In addition, it is apparent that more men were 
multiple Job holders in the year before PSE than were women. 
Over one-third of the male clients had held two or more jobs 
while only fourteen percent of the female clients held multiple 
Jobs. In addition I it is of interest to note that of those women 
who had one or more Jobs during this time, over one-half of them 
left all of their nobs voluntarily while less than one-third (30 
percent) of the men left all of their Jobs voluntarily. On the 
other hand, about one-half of the men (if? percent) left none of 
their Jobs voluntarily while this was true for only about one- 
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third of the women (36 Percent)* Interpretation of these data 
indicate that, male clients, more often than female clients, lost 
their jobs due to lay-offs or other involuntary reasons and then 
took another job. Females, more often than males, voluntarily 
left their jobs and did not as often obtain another job. 

The final employment variable in Table II -3 summarizes the 
unemployment experience of the clients in terms of the number of 
weeks of unemployment in the year before entering PSE, As might 
be expected from the preceding discussion in this chapter, the 
clients experienced a great deal of unemployment before entering 
PSE. This is demonstrated by the fact that fifty-nine percent 
of the clients were unemployed more than twenty-six weeks in the 
year before entering PSE. The median n^.imber of weeks of unemploy- 
ment for all clients was thirty-five. Female clients suffered 
unemployment more during the year than males as is indicated by 
the fact that seventy-two percent of the women were xmempxoyed 
for more than twenty-six weeks while forty-three percent of the 
men were unemployed in excess of twenty -six weeks. The median 
number of weeks of unemployment for females in the year was 45«5 
weeks while the comparable figure for males was 2^ weeks. 

Earnings . Information on client earned income and wage 

12 

rates is presented in Tables II -5 and II-6 respectively. Upon 
examining Table II -5, it is appsirent that the clients, as would 
be expected from the nature of the PSE program, had very low 
personal and family incomes. With regard to earned income in 
the fiamily in the twelve months prior to PSE, the vast majority 
of f^anilies (8I percent) had either no earned income or an earned 
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income of less than $i4.,000« The median earned income in the 
families for all clients was $2,203 (range SO to $9,999). Eighty- 
four percent had earned family incomes less than or equal to the 
1972 federal poverty standard for urban families of four, while 

seventy-four percent had incomes at or below the rural poverty 

1*5 

standard. A somewhat higher proportion of female clients came 
from families where earned in.come was less than the poverty 
level.-*-^ 

TABLE II -5 

Earned Income Characteristics of PSE Clients 
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Focusing on individual client income, we see that over 
ninety percent of the clients had either no earned income (55 
percent) or had an earned income of less than $if,000 (56 percent). 
The median earned income for all clients was a very low $670 
(range $0 to $8,000).'''^ Male and female clients differed greatly 
with regard to the amount of their earnings. Illustrative is the 
fact that the median income for men in the twelve months pre- 
ceding PSE was Si, 966 (range $0 to $8,000) while the median earned 
income for women was $£05 (range $0 to $5,700).''-^ 

For those families that had some positive earned income in 
the twelve months prior to the client entering PSE, in the major- 
ity of cases the PSE client had contributed either all of the 
income (55 percent) or part of it (in 23 percent of the cases). 
This indicates that in the families that had earned income, a 
significant proportion of the clients enrolled in PSE had 
demonstrated an interest in earning money to increase family 
income. The clients from families with no earned income and 
those who were members of families with earned income but did not 
contribute anything to the family income had not concretely 
demonstrated the interest or ability in recent months before PSE 
to contribute earned income to the family. Those in the latter 
groups comprised thirty-five percent of the total client group. 

Turning to Table II -6, we focus attention on client wage 
rates. Information presented there includes data on the hourly 
wage the client earned on the last job held before entering PSE, 
the highest hourly wage he has ever earned, and his perception 
of a fair hourly wage for himself given his abilities. 



TABLE II -6 
Earnings Characteristics of PSE Clients 
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The information dealing with the hourly wage on the client's 
last job should give us an indication, on an aggregate basis, 
of the wages for which these people have customarily worked. The 
median wage for all clients on their last Job was $2,00 per hour 
(rsmge to $9«99). In addition, we note that the median for 

the highest wage ever earned was also $2,^00 (range $.^0 to $9*99) • 
In fact, the wage on their last job and their highest wage are 
very closely related (r=.80;p < .001) • These findings suggest the 
following things: First, many of the clients worked for rela- 
tively low wages since an hourly wage of approximately $2.00 is 
necessary for a $if,000 gross annual income. Second , since the 
clients, in their last jobs prior to entering PSE, were working 
at or near their all-time high hourly rate, this could indicate 
that they were involved in low level secondary markets with 

little chance of going beyond the wage ceiling in a particular 

17 

market.^ 

For a more complete understanding of client hourly wages, 
however, it is necessary to dichotomize the total client group 
into mauLe and female subgroups. Upon so doing, it is readily 
apparent that males and females again differed significantly in 
their hourly ear^ngs — both on their last job and highest hourly 
wage. For example, in Table II-6 we note that sixty-nine percent 
of the females worked for less than $2.00 an hour on their last 
job while only twenty percent of the men were below this rate. 
Fifty-seven percent of the female clients had never earned $2.00 
an hour in their entire work career, while there were only eleven 
percent of the men in a similar classification. Men had much 
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higher hourly earnings than women as is illustrated by the fact 
that the median wage for men on their last job was $2.Zf6 per hour 
(range $,50 to S9«99) while the comparable figure for women was 
Si. 70 per hour (range S.if2 to $^•33).'''^ Similar differences 
existed for the highest hourly wage eeirned (male median=Sl.79) •'^^ 

Many of the important differences between male and female 
hoixrly wage rates can be explained by referring back to the 
occupational distributions of the sexes in Table II-3« There v/e 
saw that a substantial proportion of the men had experience in 
the structural and miscellaneous occupations which include con- 
struction work and various types of manufacturing jobs. These 
tend to be highly unionized jobs and have higher wage scales. 
Women, on the other hand, were concentrated in the clerical and 
service type jobs which are characteristically non-union and 
include many low-skill and low-pay type positions. 

In light of our knowledge of what the clients have actually 

received for hourly wages, it is interesting to note what they 

perceive to be a fair wage for their services as they entered 
20 

PSE. The total client median for a perception of a fair hourly 
wage was $2.00 (range $1.60 to $5«00). Men had a median perceived 
fair wage of $2.50 (range $1.60 to $5.00) while females had a 
median of $2.00 (range $1.60 to $if.OO). Relating the fair wage 
to the highest wage ever earned, we find that fifty -nine percent 
of the females perceived their fair wage to be higher than, the 
highest wage they had ever earned. This was true for only twenty- 
five percent of the males. On the other hand, forty-seven percent 
of the males perceived a fair wage which was less than the highest 
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wage that they had ever earned. Only nineteen percent of the 

females had this feeling. In effect, females made an upward 

adjustment from past wage experience in developing a concept of 

a fair wage (indicating that they felt they were worth more than 

they had been paid) while males made a downward adjustment from 

their highest earnings to arrive at a fair wage. Still, past 

experience and future expectations about work evidently had 

enough influence to create a substantial difference between the 

21 

sexes in fair wage expectations. These perceptions of a fair 
wage mfiiy have importance, given the job and wage of the client 
in PSE, relating to the success of the PSE program. 

Welfare Characteristics . Table II -7 contains information 
on the welfare characteristics of the PSE clients. The data 
there shows how many clients received welfare immediately prior 
to entering PSE and what type of welfare they received; the 
length of time the clients received welfare payments; and the 
amount of monthly payment received while on welfare. 

From the Table, we find that about two-thirds of the clients 

had received some type of public assistance transfer payment in 

the period immediately preceding entry into PSE. A substantial 

majority of those who had received eussistance payments had 

received AFDC payments — ^which are an on-going monthly payment 

to families with dependent children. The other clients received 

GeneraLL Assistance (GA) payments which are usually a one time 

grant-in-aid to poor persons encour'*"3ring a substantial short 

term problem, or to someone not eligible for other assistance 
22 

programs. General Assistance, as contrasted to AFDC, is not 
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TABLE II -7 
Welfare Characteristics of PSE Clients 
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^^^May not total to 100 due to rounding. 
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an on-going regular assistance payment to a client. In any case, 
those clients receiving AFDC will be considered the "welfare 
clients" for the purposes of this report. 

The differences between males and females, in terms of wel- 
fare characteristics, are consistent with our earlier findings 
regarding work and earnings experience by sex. Substantially 
more men had received no assistance or a one-time GA payment (5^ 
percent) compaired to the women clients (39 percent) , while more 
women had received AFDC. Since we have found that women earned 
less money and had greater unemployment than men., this is not 
surprising*. The male clients have less propensity to be on AFDC 
since they are more likely to be employed, at better wages, than 
females. 

Again returning to Table II-7, the next variable indicates 
the number of months the clients were continuously on welfare 
(i.e., receiving AFDC payments) prior to entering the PSE pro- 
gram. ^ For the group of clients that had been on welfare for 
some positive number of months before PSE, it is of interest to 
note that most of them were reasonably short term welfare recipi- 
ents. Of those who had received AFDC, sixty-two percent had 
received it for twelve months or less; forty-eight percent had 
received it for eight months or less; thirty-five percent for 
four months or less. The median number of months continuously 
on welfare before PSE for AFDC recipients was nine. It is 
apparent that males £Lnd females are quite different with regard 
to time on welfare before PSE. The majority of men on welfare 
(62 percent) had been on welfare for four months or less while 
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the female clients who had been on welfare had only eighteen per- 
cent in that category .^-^ The median nixmber of months for male 
clients on welfare was two (range 1 to 60) while the comparable 
figure for femsuLes was twelve months (range 1 to 168 )• 

In order to get additional insights into the welfare charac- 
teristics of the clients, particularly as to whether they are 
chronic welfare recipients, we look at the next variable in Table 

There we see the total number of months on AFDC (not 
necessarily continuous) in the last five years. Several indica- 
tors suggest that for most of the clients, there had not been a 
chronic history of welfare dependence (i,e,, continuing on wel- 
fare for lengthy periods or continually going off and on wel- 
fare) • First, the correlation between months AFDC before PSE 
and months AFDC in the last five years is very high, (r=,87; 
p< .001). Second, eighty percent of the clients had one year 
or less time on AFDC continuously prior to PSE, and a similar 
percentage (76 percent) had one year or less on AFDC in the last 
five years. Twenty percent of the clients had 13 or more months 
on welfare preceding PSE and twenty-four percent had 13 or more 
months in the last five years. For the most part, then, it 
appears that the client's time on welfare in the last five years 
is accounted for in the time on ^welfare just prior to entering 
PSE.^^ 

The final data presented in Table II-7 summarizes the amount 
of welfare received monthly by the clients before entering PSE. 
For those clients who were receiving welfare, about two-thirds 
(66 percent) were receiving $300 per month or less. The median 



welfare payment received for all clients was $255« It is inter- 
esting to note that even though fewer men than women received 
welfare payments, their payments tended to be higher when they 
did receive welfare • For example, the median welfare payment to 
males receiving AFDC was $293 per month (raaige to $541) while 
females receiving AFDC had a median payment of $233 (range $lif to 
$ifif5). Since the male and female clients had the same average 
number of dependent children, the higher welfare payment to men 
may be partially explained by the fact that males receiving wel- 

fare as heads of households 'also had to support their wives as 
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well as their dependent children. ^ Femsde clients who were 
head of households and receiving welfare had only themselves and 
their children to support, not an additional family member* This 
difference may have been recognized by thei welfaure caseworker 
when recommending the grant for the family. 

On an overall basis, then, the clients tended not to be long 
term welfare recipients or those with chronic off-and-on welfare 
status^ Generally those who received welfare were shorter term 
clients receiving modest welfare payments. Males had less pro- 
pensity to be on AFDC than females, and those who were on AFDC 
rolls had been on a shorter period of time than comparable 
females. Men generally received higher AFDC monthly payments 
than did women. 



Summary and Interpretation 

This chapter has focused on the participants in the PSE 
program* We have reviewed the selection process and spent a 
substantial amount of time examining the characteristics of the 
clients to better understand the nature of the people involved 
in the PSE work experience program* In this final part of the 
chapter, we will briefly review our findings • We will outline 
the salient aspects of client selection first* Then as far as 
client chauracteristics are concerned, we will try to present an 
interpretive overview of typical characteristics of clients in 
the PSE program* For the more specific findings, the reader 
should refer to the detail of the text* 

With regard to client selection, it was found that the 
majority of clients came from referrals from the Department of 
Social Welfare and from Employment Service operations — including 
outreach* Maxiy clients, however, were referred from a variety 
of other programs and institutions that were aware of the PSE 
program; or else the client was a self -referral after having 
heard of the program through the media or friends* Clients were 
selected on a first-come-first-served basis if they met the 
eligibility qualifications (i*e*, unemployed members of low- 
income families with children)* Two basic types of clients were 
admitted: 1) those with little potential to succeed in the regu 
lar manpower training programs, and 2) those who had completed a 
manpower training program but had no employment opportunity 
available* The first type of person predominated* A basic 
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characteristic of all clients selected was that they were hard- 
to employ given the low skill, personal aoid/or physical dis- 
ability problems they exhibited. 

With regard to client characteristics, it was found that the 
persons enrolled in the program (both male and female) were low 
income heads of households, generally with young children in the 
household. The client was reasonably young and in the prime of 
the usual period of labor force participation. ^ The males 
genersilly tended to be less well educated than the females, with 
substantial numbers not having a high school education. All the 
clients tended to have unusually short work experience (both 
total and substantive) given their age. For males this appears 
to be due to irregular work experience obtained in seasonal 
industries (e.g., construction) and msu^ginal employment (low 
level service and manufacturing jobs) while for women this is 
due more to the experience of women being secondary wage earners 
and dropping out of the labor force to bear and raise children. 

Before entering PSE, most male clients had earned hourly 
wages that would put them above the poverty level if they had 
been able to maintain steady employment J This was not true for 
females who earned near or below the mln%^aTn wage in clerical or 
low level service type jobs. Male clients generally appeared to 
have a stronger attachment to the labor force as is indicated by 
the fact that most of them did not voluntarily quit jobs in the 
year before PSE, but were generailly laid off or terminated. Many 
male clients sought and held other jobs after they had been 
initially released. This was generally not true for women. They 
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were less likely to have held a job in the year before PSE and 
if they did, they were quite likely to have voluntarily quit the 
job and not obtained another. 

As far as welfare characteristics are concerned, there were 
no indications that a high percentage of the clients were chronic 
or long time continuous welfare recipients. In fact, a substan- 
tial proportion of all the clients had received no. welfare (AFDC) 
prior to entry into PSE. Of those receiving AFDC payments, most 
had been on welfare for less thein a year before entering PSE. A 
much higher proportion of men had relied on General Assistance 
grants or no welfare at all than was true for women. Of the men 
who were receiving AFDC payments, they had been on welfare for 
very short periods of time compared to women clients, and they 
generally received higher AFDC payments. 

Overall, it appears that the male clients have had a better 
history of attachment to work and have had more substantial 
earnings in jobs that are quite different from those that have 
been held by females. However, the men do not have the educa- 
tional qualifications the females have. Females, on the other 
hand, have been secondary wage earners during meirriage and later 
as heads of households have tended to turn toward welfare pay- 
ments as an alternative to extremely low potential earnings on 
jobs in mostly secondary labor markets. 
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Footnotes 



1 



Income levels used initially to determine low income 
eligibility were the standards established under the proposed 
Family Assistance Plan (FAP) in 1969. Later, these income 
standards were revised upward to conform to the House passed 
welfare reform bill (HR 1). 

This includes regular Employment Service (ES) intake; ES 
outreach activity; and referrals from the WIN program. 

•^This encompasses a large variety of sources such as: 
employers who were going to lay the client off, friends and 
relatives, community groups. Vocational Rehabilitation, Legal 
Aidv. parole officers, Commuiiity Action Agencies, hospitals, etc. 



^A random sample in this program was not feasible due to: 
1) time pressures to get the project under way, 2) the lack of 
knowledge about the size and location of the FAP eligibles in 
the st^te of Vermont. The fact that the client population in 
tiie PSii: prog^^ random -i^adnpl^ of FAP cligitles obviously 

limits the extrapolation of the findings to the universe of FAP 
eligibles in the state. 

^The type of problems that are most common to the clients in 
the PSE program include: lack of self confidence, family problems 
at home, total dependence on others, child care problems, trans- 
portation problems, lack of good grooming and basic hygiene, 
attitudinal problems (e.g., extreme defensiveness, feeling that 
he will fail, etc.), little toxowledge of responsibilities in 
holding a job, back injuries and other physical disabilities. 
For other problems experienced by clients and a short note on 
the role of the coach, see Erica S. Burleson, "Role of Coach," 
mimeo, presented at Bolton Valley Conference, Vt., July, 1972. 

^See Daniel E. Diamond and Hrach Bedrosian, Hiring Standards 
and Job Performance . Manpower Research Monograph ^15 (Washington, 
Manpower Adm. , USDL, 1970) • 

Males and females differed significantly in terms of marital 
status, X2=:ii9.7;df=4;p<*001. 

o 

For an overview of the industrial and occupational distribu- 
tion of employment in Vermont, see the following publications of 
the Research and Statistics Section, Vermont Department of Employ- 
ment Security; The Labor Force in Vermont 1958-1967 (June, 1969) 
and its annual updates: Occupational Employment in Vermont 
(October, 1971). 
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^It may be surprising to the reaxier that 12 percent of the 
clients were classified as Professional, Technical or Msuiagerial^ 
Illustrative jobs of clients who were so classified include: 
teacher, social work case aide, caseworker, dietitian, nurse, 
manager of small business. Generally, these persons had severe 
attitudinal, health or personal problems that inhibited their 
efforts to hold a full-time job. 

•^^This is not a particularly surprising finding with our know- 
ledge of the demographic characteristics of the clients. Most of 
the female clients, it will be recalled, were either married or 
had been married previously. In addition, most of them had 
children. The traditional pattern for females is to marry and 
drop out of the labor force to raise children — at least for a 
few years. It is quite likely that most of the women followed 
this pattern and this would be a major factor in explaining their 
relatively shorter labor market experience when compared to men 
who remained in the market as the primary wage earner. 

11 

Using the binomial test we find the following results: 
z±/f.7, which indicates a significant difference, p .001. 

12 

The client base is three h\indred and twenty -nine persons 
for analysis of the follo'^ixig variables:' ^Applicant's earri^^d 
income in the 12 months before PSE; Family earned income in the 
12 months before PSE; Client perception of a fair wage. In some 
cases there will be slightly fewer clients due to missing values. 
For all the other veu?iables, the client base is 500 persons. The 
reason. for the smaller number of clients used in analyzing the 
aforementioned variables is due to the fact that such data was 
not collected in the first several months of the project. 

•^•^In 1972, the poverty income for an urban family of four 
was $Zf,000 while it was $3,382 for rural families of the same 
size . 

•^^Compauring the earned income for males and female clients 
in the PSE sample, we find that 78 percent of the males were at 
or below the urban poverty level, while 87 percent of the females 
were at or below this level. Sixty-seven percent of the men had 
earned income at or below the rural poverty level while 79 percent 
of the women were in similar positions. 

"^^The mean client income (x) was $1,344 and the standard 
deviation (s) was $1,606. 

•^^Other statistics showing the difference between male and 
females are as follows: male, x=$2,062, s=$l,8l7; females, 
x=S828, s=$l,198. Testing the difference in the means by the t 
test, we find t=6.95; p<.001. 
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17 

'For a discussion of the concept of a secondary labor market 
see M.J. Piore, "On the Job Training in the Dual Labor Market," 
in A.R. Weber, et. al. (eds) Public -Private Manj)Owor Policies 
(Madison; IRRA, 1969) pp. 101-132; Bennet Harrison, "Public 
Employment and the Secondary Labor Market," in Proceedings of 
the Industrial Relations Research Association (Deceiaber, 1971) i 
pp. 285-295. 

l8 

Using the median test, the differences in male and female 
hourly earnings on the last job were highly significant (X2=iii|.,8; 
df=2;p <.001). 

19 

^It might be noted that there were no significant differ- 
ences in the highest hourly wages of women who were heads of 
households and those who were not (X2=3^8;df=5;p > .70) . 

20 

Every client after December, 1971 i was asked by a counselor 
or a coach upon entry into the PS£ program and before his job 
assignment the following question: "With your qualifications, 
what do you feel would be a fair hourly wage for an employer 
to pay you?" 

21 

For the categorized data on fadr wage for men and women in 
Sable the chi-square test gave the following results, 

X2=:i35,8;df=5; p<.001. Alternatively, uax^^-tUe standard t 
test to test for differences in mean fair wages for men and women, 
we find that the difference between means is significant, t-7.5; 
p < .001. 

22 

A GenersLL Assisteuicd grant could be made to a family head 
while he was waiting to be enrolled In or to receive AFDC pay- 
ments, however. 

^•^It is of interest to note that there is a reasonably strong 
negative relationship between amount of time on welfare before 
PSE and the highest wage ever earned (r--.20; p< .001). This 
might indicate that those who had higher wage alternatives in the 
labor market would choose these over welfare as a source of income. 
Amount of welfare received had little relationship to the highest 
wage ever received (r=.04; p<.17). 

^^A detailed individual analysis shows that for 82 percent of 
the clients the time on welfare before PSE was the total amount 
of time they had been on welfare in the last five years. Eighteen 
percent of the clients had additional months on welfare beyond 
that in the period before PSE. These latter clients might have 
had some chronic history of being on the welfare rolls. 
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-^As might be expected, the size of the welfare payment was 
definitely related to the number of dependent children (age 1^ 
years or less). The Pearson coefficient of correlation between 
amount of welfare and number of children indicated a positive 
relationship (r=.37; p < .001) but it was not as high as would 
be expected if the number of dependent children was the only 
consideration. Evidently, many other factors influenced the 
size of the grant* 

26 

Labor force participation rates for married men between 
25 and 3k years of age, spouses present, in 1971 was 97.8 per- 
cent. For women who were widowed, divorced, separated, it was 
60.9 percent (for single women it was 77.6 percent). See the 
Manpower Report of the President , 1972, op. cit .. Table B-2, 
p. 193. 
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Chapter III 
JOBS AND EMPLOYERS 



The job slots developed for the clients are basic elements 
in a PSE program. In fact, the work slot is the focus of the PSE 
activity. Therein, the client *s work experience is obtained, 
any new job skills are developed, and it is the beginning of 
the transition process that may eventually move the client into 
full-time permanent employment."'' The nature and characteristics 
of the job slots developed and available for clients during PSE 
training, in effect, define the training work alternatives, 
income potential, and opportunities for skill development during 
PSE. Each of these factors could have significant effects on 
the overall work experience and success of the program. The 
pur-gose of this chapter is to exairine some aspects of the job 
slots developed for PSE work experience in the Vermont; E&D Pro- 
ject. Specifically, we shall do the following: 1) note the 
nature and process of PSE job slot development for work experi- 
ence training; 2) review some of the basic characteristics of 
the slots developed — focusing on the number and types of jobs, 
hourly wages, hours of work, and the amount of federal subsidy 
necessary to entice the employer to take on a P;^ slot; and 3) 
present a brief interpretive discussion on the slots developed 
for the clients enrolled in PSE. 
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PSE Job Slot Development 

The manpower specialist in the local Employment. Service 
office working with the E&D Project was the key figure in PSE 
slot developments It was his basic responsibility to identify 
and contact a potential PSE employer, and to develop the PSE 
job slot contract with him. The basic process for slot develop- 
ment was the following: 1) the manpower specialist identified 
potential PSE employers; 2) for state agencies that were possible 
employers, a letter was sent from the Director of the State 
Employinent Service to the head of the agency describing the 
prograS\i"ts objectives, eind noting that the manpower special- 
ist^^ would Dfev calling on him in the near future; and 5) for all 
,f potfentiaQ. employers a personeO. contact by the manpower special- 
ist was made to determine if it was feasible to develop a PSE 
training slot. 

Since few potential public service employers j except the 
Employment Service, were involved in the development, design, 
or administration of the PSE program, the manpower specialists 
had to begin their work with a limited knowledge of effective 
procedures and market potential for PSE slot development* 
Initially, the selection of pOtentiaiL employers was done in a 
rather unsystematic W6iy« For example, employers selected for 
contact were those readily visible and accessible public or non- 
profit institutions (e.g., school districts, colleges, state 
government agencies, etc.). In addition, the manpower special- 
ists reviewed publications such as .the Vermont Yearbook and the 
local telephone book to try to identify potential PSE employers. 
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The employers initially contacted, in some cases, were also able 
to indicate other non-profit employers who might be approached 
about PS£ slots. As the manpower specialist became more 
familicir with the number aind nature of PSE employers and the 
types of Jobs offered by each category of employer, he was 
better able to direct his efforts toward specific types of slot 
development for clients with peculisir needs (i.e., Jobs more con- 
sistent with specific client employability development plans) 
rather than simply to develop a Job slot because he had contacted 
an employer and a particular Job was available.^ 

The basic approach of the mainpower specialist in the per- 
sonal contact with an employer was to emphasize that this pro- 
gram gave the employer a chance to participate in a manpower 
program to assist "hard core" unemployed and welfare recipients 
become self-sust8d.ning members of society. It was al^o noted 
that there was an economic advantage in participating due to the 
low cost additional labor during the work experience period.^ 
If the employer was interested in providing work slots, it was 
stressed that he had responsibilities to the client (i.e., a 
stable work experience at a meaningful Job, good supervision, 
and understanding of special problems that might arise) and that 
the Job opportunity should replicate as nearly as possible (in 
terms of wages, fringed, etc.) a regular Job with the employer.^ 
Initially, it was requested that "where possible" PSE employers 
should try to retain satisfactory employees as permanent employees 
upon completion of the PSE work experience. Later in the program, 
the retention of satisfactory PSE trainees by the employer was a 
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basic understanding in the development of PSE slots. 

Objectives in Slot Develoment ^ In the development of work 
slots for clients in the PSE program, the Employment Service con- 
sidered it important to develop jobs of satisfactory quality to 
meet the transitional goals of the program. It was not deemed 
sufficient to simply place the client in another job in the 
secondary labor msirket* Therefore, certain Job slot character- 
istics were established as desirable objectives if they could be 
obtained by the manpower specialists in their negotiations with 
employers for PSE slots* Some of the most important and desir- 
able objectives for negotiated slots were the following: 

First, the job slot should pay, if at all possible, a mini- 
mum of S2.OO per hour. This, it was felt, would be considered 
at least a satisfactory wage by the trainees. Such a wage would 

also potentially provide a minimally satisfactory income for 

7 

families of four or fewer persons.' 

Second, the job slot should provide for a full work week. 
This was important since a major objective of the program was to 
provide a regular full-time work experience for the client <. Many 
of the clients, of coarse, in the past had only had sporadic 
work histories with short term or part-time type jobs. A full- 
time work week would generally mean a forty hour week, but in 
certain types of jobs and industries this could mean thirty-seven 
and one-half (37 •5) or even thirty-five (35) hours per week. 

Third, since a basic goal of the program was to trfiinsitiori 
the clients to regular employment after the subsidized PSE train- 
ing terminated, it was important to get some commitment from the 
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employer or an indication of his interest in the client and his 
performance. One approach to this was to have the employer 
commit some of his resources to the training of the client. 
Specifically, this could take the form of a reduced subsidy for 
the PSE training slot. Therefore, the operating objective was 
to negotiate slots with less than one hundred percent government 
subsidy -preferably ninety percent. 

The final operating objective in slot development dealt 
with the number of slots to be developed with each employer. 
While the three previous objectives remained in effect as out- 
lined for the most part during the entire Project, this one 
changed dramatically. At the inception of field operations, the 
early objective was to get a large number of slots among as few 
agencies as possible and to develop a pool of slots to have avail 

Q 

able for PSE clients as they came into the program. For a num- 
ber of reasons, this approach was abandoned during the second 

Q 

year of operations.^ During the last two years of the Project, 
the emphasis changed to the development of individual slots for 
particular clients with only a few slots per employer.''"^ 

The data presented in Table III-l indicate how well these 
particular operational goals were achieved in new slot develop- 
ment"^"^ during: 1) three roughly comparable sample time periods 
at different stages of the E&D Project; and 2) for the entire 
Project experience. In addition, information is presented 
summarizing the distribution of new slots by type of job as well 
as the distribution of new slots by type of industry. 
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TABLE III-l 
Characteristics of New PSE Slots Developed 



New Slot 
Charac t eri s t i c s 


New Job Slot Development 


Tn-i f -1 n1 ^ 

Period 


Period 


Period 


Program 


No. of New Slots 


89 


lOZf 




5^8 


Pet of New Slots 












65% 


91% 


9^% 


86% 


Pet Of New Slots 










< 100% Subsidy 










Prt nf New Slnts 










^ Hrs Weeklv 


O f 




OO/o 


QPQi 


Avff Nn^ nf* New 












It p 






>>• r 


Pet of New Slots ^ 










by Job Type (DOT)® 










Prof ,Tch,Mgrl If 


15?» 


25% 


2.7% 


23% 


Clericl, Sales 2 


23 


27 


35 


2Zf 


Service 3 




30 


32 


37 


Faring, Frs try k 


1 


0 


0 




Processing 5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Mach • Trades 6 


0 


1 


0 


1 


Bench Work 7 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Structural 8 


7 


16 


3 


11 


Miscellaneous 9 


1 


1 


3 


2 


Pet of New Slots 










by Type Industry® 










Education 


71% 




2Zf% 


35% 


Hospi tal/Heal th 


3 




2Zf 


16 


State Gov't 


12 


.18 


30 


18 


Child Care 


6 


11 


6 


8 


Social Services 


1 


1 


3 


2 


City Gov't 


1 


3 


3 


6 


Other Non-Profit 


k 


16 


12 


15 



^Includes contracts developed from 12/lZf/70 to 3/I/71. 

Includes contracts developed from 12/1^/71 to 3/I/72. 
^Includes contracts developed from 10/2/72 to I/13/73. 

Includes all contracts developed from 12/lZf/70 to 1/15/73. 

Columns may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 

Average number of new slots per contractor over the period 

from 12/l/f/70 to 1/15/73. 
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Reviewing the data in Table III-l, it appears that the 
operating goals with regard to job slot development were more 
effectively achieved as experience was obtained 6uid the Project 
progressed. Upon examining the data for the "Initial Period/' 
which included the first two and one-half months of slot develop- 
ment activity, we can see that the goals were not met as effec- 
tively as was the case in the later two periods. During the 
first months of field operations, only two-thirds of the jobs 
developed had wages of at least $2.00 an hour, and only three 
percent of the slots were not completely subsidized.'''^ However, 
most of the jobs were full-time jobs (i.e., having thirty-five 
hours or more work each week) and there were generally several 
slots developed with each employer (far fewer, however, than the 
goal at this time). The majority of the slots developed were 
service and clerical jobs located in the education industry 
(public schools, colleges) sind in state government. In the 
"Middle" and "Late" sample periods, we see dramatic increases 
in the percentage of slots developed which had wages of at least 
82.00 an hour and having less than one hundred percent subsidy. 
The percentage of new slots with full-time work weeks increased 
somewhat and there was a significant decrease in the number of 
slots per employer with the change in emphasis from pool to 
individual slot development. In addition, more jobs were 
developed in the professional, technical and managerial classifi- 
cation as well as increases in clerical and structural type jobs. 
There was a notable decrease in the number of service job slots 
developed. Finally, the job slots developed were distributed 
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more widely throughout the different industries the Project 
matured. It appears that throughout the Project ^here was a 
decreasing emphasis on job development in education and an 
increasing emphasis on hospitsQ. atnd health as well as state 
government and other non-profit type orgauiizations. 

The last column in Table III-l entitled "Entire Program" 
gives an indication of goal achievement and slot characteristics 
for all the new slots developed during the major part of the E&D 
Project. Of the 5^8 new slots developed during the two years of 
slot development activity, we can see that the vast majority of 
slots equalled or exceeded the S2.00 an hour wage objective and 
also met the full-time employment goail of at least thirty-five 
hours of work per week. There appears to have been less success 
in achieving slots that were less than one hundred percent sub- 
sidized, however. In terms of the average number of slots per 
employer, it is more difficult to determine if the goal was met 
due to the change of objectives after the first several months 
of operation. Since the 3*7 figure denotes the average over 
roughly two years of slot development, and many contractors had 
new contracts with new slots after their initial contract expired, 
this would indicate about 1.8 slots developed per employer each 
year. This rough estimate would be close to the second goal of 
few slots per employer which predominated throughout the greater 
portion of the Project. 

As far as the types of Jobs developed as PSE slots are con- 
cerned, we can see that the jobi::^ were concentrated in three 
areas: 1) Service type jobs, 2) Clerical and 3) Professional, 
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Technical and Managerial. Service type Job slots were by far 
the most numerous. These three classifications accounted for 
eighty-four percent of all the jobs developed. Structural work 
(usually institutionally related semi-skilled carpenters, 
plumbers, etc.) was the only other category to have a substantial 
proportion of the job slots • In terms of the type of industry 
in which the slots were located, we see that the Education indus- 
try was by far the largest provider of PSE slots. State Govern-' 
ment auid Hospital/Health were other major industries where 
significant numbers of slots were developed, A surprisingly 
small proportion of the total slots was developed in city 
government ."^^ 

In short, it appears that the goals in PSE slot development 
relating to slot characteristics were achieved fairly well for 
wages, hours atnd average number of slots per employer when, look- 
ing at the entire PSE experience. Less success, however, was 
met with obtaining some contribution by the employer to the 
cost of the PSE slot (i.e., in form of less than one hundred 
percent subsidy). This might be of significance in the sense 
that it could indicate a lack of commitment or financial ability 
on the part of the employer to retain the client who fills the 
slot,"^^ It also appears that as time progressed in the Project, 
improvement was made in achieving each of the job slot goal 
characteristics and in developing a more diversified set of jobs 
in various public and non-profit industries. 
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Characteristics of PSE Slots 

At this point, let us turn to a more detaiiled examination 
of the basic characteristics of the PSE slots developed during 
the Vermont Experiment • Specifically, we will want to continue 
our exploration of the number and types of jobs, the hourly wages 
offered, the hours of work, and the amount of subsidy to the 
employer. To provide insights into differential job character- 
istics, the data will be presented in tables showing the slot 
characteristic by type of job and type of employer. Averages 
(mean values) will be used in the tables for summary purposes. 
Where appropriate more detailed information will be presented. 

Number of Job Slots . The discussion of Table III-l in the 
previous section has noted the major employers and job types in 
terms of the number of slots developed. Table III-2 combines 
this information to show how many new slots of each type of job 
were developed with each major category of employer. From a 
review of the information presented in the Table, it appears 
that certain types of employers have a propensity for providing 
specific kinds of job slots. From the data presented, we cam 
formsilize this observation and determine the most important type 
of job developed with each category of employer. Two different 
approaches can be used in determining which kinds of jobs seem 
to be most significant for each employer. First, a very simple 
but meaningful approach is to determine which type of job had the 
largest number of slots for an employer. This, of course, provides 
a one dimensional numerical indication of what one type of job an 
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employer, in terms of new slots, was most often able to provide. 
A second, somewhat more complex approach in determining the basic 
type of JobCs) developed with an employer uses the following 
criteria: 1) the number of slots for a job type should be a 
major proportion of all slots developed for that employer and, 
2) it should be a significant proportion of all of the slots 
developed for that type of job. Using operational definitions 
for each approach, the major types of jobs for each employer are 
presented in Table III-J*'''^ An examination of the information 
presented in the Table indicates that generally similar, but 
not identical, results are obtained using the first and second 
approach* The basic differences are that while the first 
approach, by definition, limits the major type of job slot to 
only one type, the second approach allows for more than one job 
category (measured on two dimensions) to be included as major 
type jobs for any employer. Also, of course, with the second 
approach a type of job msiy be considered a major one for an 
employer even though it did not have his largest number of slots 
(e.g,, see City Gov't). 

The information presented in Table III -5 is useful in pro- 
viding a better understanding of the major kinds of PSE slots 
developed with particular types of employers in the Vermont 
Experiment. Also, it should aid in providing rough guidelines 
for the future PSE job slot development. Manpower specialists 
should have a better idea of what type of employer to approach 
in terms of maximizing the probability of obtaining the type of 
job slot he is interested in developing for clients. His efforts 
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can be more clearly focused and the rudiments of a job develop- 

17 

ment strategy can be formulated. ' 

Wa^es in Job Slots ^ As has been indicated before, the wage 
rate of the PSE Job slot is one of the potentially most important 
elements that may affect the success of the work experience^ If 
the client feels that he is being poorly paid or that there are 
better income alternatives to working (e.g. welfare) , then this 
would very likely reduce the probability of a successful transi- 
tion experience. The data in Table III-4 provides information 

18 

regarding the hourly wage rates developed in the PSE slots. 
Specifically, the average wage for each type of major employer 
by each category of Job is given with the total average wage for 
each employer and Job category presented as marginal summaries. 

Perhaps the first thing to note is that the overall average 
wage for all new slots developed was S2.I8 per hour. This, 
obviously, exceeds the minimum standard of $2.00 per hoar estab- 
lished at the beginning of the prograim. However, from the Table 
we can see that the average wage for some specific Jobs with 
particular employers did not meet the S2.00 basic standard. It 
may prove meaningful to further explore wages by Jobs and 
employers. For example, we should try to determine if there are 
particular types of employers and Jobs which generally exhibit 
higher paying or lower paying characteristics. We will define 
"higher paying" employers (or -.-Jobs) as those in which the total 
average wage for a specific employer (or Job) category equals or 
exceeds the overall average wage. The "lower paying" ones will 
be those with total averages less than the overall average wage. 
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Applying this criterion to the total average wage for employers, 
we find that the higher paying employers (i.e., those whose 
total average equals or exceeds $2«l8) include the following: 
City Gov't, Other Non-Profic, and State Gov't. These employer 
groups contain thirty-eight percent of all new slots developed. 
Lower paying employers (i.e., those whose total average wage is 
less than $2.l8 per hour) include: Child Care, Social Services, 
Education, and Hospitals/Health. This procedure, with the same 
criterion but carried out with job type categories, indicates 
that on the average the following Jobs can be classed as ^'higher 

paying" Jobs: Structural, Professional-Technical-Managerial, 

ft 

Machine Trades, and Miscellaneous. The lower paying Job types, 
on the other hand, are: Clerical, Service, and Bench Work. 

In order to pursue the analysis further. Table III -5 has 
been developed. In this Table, the average wage and number of 
slots for lower and higher paying employers axe presented in 
matrix form with the lower and higher paying types of jobs. 
From this data, some importaiit. points can be made regarding PSE 
Job slots developed in Vermont. 

First, it appears that both type of employer and type of 
job have important effects influencing the relative wage rate. 
Upon examining wages for lower paying employers, for example, 
we find that they pay less on the average than higher paying 
employers for both low and high paying Jobs. From the Job per- 
spective, higher paying Jobs have higher wages on the average 
for both lower and higher paying employers than lower paying 
types of Jobs. This can be considered a joint Job-employer "halo" 
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TABLE 111-^5 



Average Wages and Number of 
Slots for Employers and Jobs in 
High-Low Paying Classifications 



Employer 
Categories 


Job Categories 




Employer 

Average 

(Total) 


Low Paying^ 


High Paying^ 




Low 

Paying^ 


«2.03/hr 
(238) 


S2.21/hr 
(102) 




S2.08/hr 
(3^0) 


High ^ 
Paying 


S2.lVhr 
(101) 


$2.52/hr 
(107) 




«2.3Vhr 

(208) 










Job 

Average 
(Total) 


S2.06/hr 
(339) 


S2.36/hr 
(209) 




$2.l8/hr 
(5^) 



.This category includes Clerical, Service, and Bench Work. 
This category includes Structural, Prof-Tech-Mgrl, 

Machine Trades and Miscellaneous, 
This category includes Child Care, Social Services, 
. Education, and Hospitals/Heedth. 
This category includes City Gov't, State Gov't, and 

Other Non-Profit. 



or carryover effect on wages. In terms of maximizing the poten- 
tial hourly wage for job slots developed, one would probably 
want to avoid developing low paying type jobs (e.g.. Clerical, 
Service, etc.) with low paying type employers (e.g.. Education, 
Child Care, etcc).and focus on developing lower paying jobs 
only with high paying type employers (e.g.. City Gov't, State 
Gov't, etc.). Of course, emphasis would be placed on developing 
high paying jobs with both low -arid high paying employers. 

Next, upon examining the distribution of new slots ir the 
four cells of the matrix, one observes a significant difference 
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in the allocation of slots among low paying and high paying jobs 
for low and high paying employers (X =25,15;df=l;p < .001) , Low 
paying type employers tended to provide more slots that were in 
low paying job types as a proportion of their total (70%) than 
was the case for high paying employers {1^9%) •'^^ From the Vermont 
data, then, it appears that industries and types of employers 
that tended to pay low wages generally for all kinds of jobs 
generated substantially more slots that were in types of jobs 
that are traditionally poorly paid (e.g.. Clerical, Service) 
while employers that tended to pay generally higher wages for 
all kinds of jobs developed similar numbers of low and high 
paid type jobs. 

Hours in Job Slots . The hours of work in the PSE job slots 
are important for two basic reasons. F:^.rst,.one objective of 
the program is to provide a full-time work experience for the 
client. This, of course, requires that the hours on the job be 
long enough to provide such experience • Second, the number of 
hours worked, in conjunction with the hourly wage, determines the 
amount of earned income. To some extent, the hourly wage rate 
and hoixrs worked can be substituted for one another to maintain 
an earned income level. Therefore, if there is a certain earn- 
ings level that is desirable for the clients to attain (and/or 
exceed) in the^ PSE experience, (e.g., poverty level) within 
limits it may bq important to have higher hours worked if the 
job slot hourly wage is low. 

Table III-6 presents the* average hours for each major 
employer by each category of job with the total average hours 

7k 



for each employer and job category presented as marginal summar- 
ies. In the Table we note that the overall average for all job 
slots developed is 38.6 hours per week. This obviously exceeds 
the 35 hour criterion of full-time employment discussed earlier 

in this chapter as well as the 57 hour average total work week 

20 

in the private sector. In addition, upon reviewing each cell 
in Table III -6 it is apparent that all of the averages equal or 
exceed 33 hours per week. From this data we cam assume that^ on 
the average, each of the job types for each kind of employer 
provides a full-time work experience— and this meets the initial 
goal stated above. 

With regard to the second goal (i.e., sufficient hours in 
combination with the wage rate to meet minimum income goals), we 
will refer to the information presented in each of the Y columns 
of Table III-^ (for the present we will ignore the symbols in 
the "S" columns which are to the right of the "Y" columns). The 
symbols in the Y columns for each job and employer category indi- 
cate whether or not the average expected income from the type of 

job and employer indicated by any specific cell meets certain 

21 

minimum levels. For example, an "X" in the column for any 
specific employer-job combination indicates that the expected 
annual gross earne± income for those clients in that cell would 

equal or exceed $/f,200 (approximate 1973 poverty level net 

22 

income). If an "Q" is in the cell, this indicates that the 
expected annual gross earned income for those clients in that 
cell would equal or exceed $Zf,000 (approximate 1972 poverty level 
net income) but would not reach $if,200. If a "0" is in the cell, 
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it indicates that the gross annual expected earned income would 
be less than $i+,000. To illustrate the use of Table III-8, let 
us turn to "Other Non-Profit" as a major type of employer in 
that Table. For "Prof , Tech, Mgrl" type jobs for this type of 
employer in column Y of the cell, we note that there is an "X". 
This would indicate that for this type of job with this type of 
employer, given the average wage rate and hours of work we have 
determined, the clients probably will have a gross annual earned 
income of S/f,200 or more. Using the same employer but moving to 
the "Clerical" type jobs, in column Y we find a "fi" symbol. This 
indicates that for clerical jobs with other non-profit employer 
types, on the avera^^ we would expect the gross annual earned 
income to be at least $if,000 but not as high as $^,200. Finally, 
moving to the "service" type jobs with the same employer, we find 
an "0" in the Y colximn of the cell. This, of course, indicates 
that a client would be expected, on the average to earn less than 
S/f,000 a year working in that kind of job for that employer type. 
In short. Table III-^ can, with a glance at column Y for each 
cell, give a very quick indication of what types of jobs and 
employers in combination one cam expect, on the average, to meet 
certedn earnings expectations. Using the information in Table 
•JII-8 with that in Table III -2 (number of slots by employer and 
job types) we can tell'how many slots will meet each of the 
expected earnings levels*. On an overall basis, about fourteen 
percent of the slots developed would be included in job-employer 
categories which would not be expected to earn, on the average, 
the $Zf,000 minimum per year. Forty-two percent would be in job- 
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employer slots that we would expect to earn $ifi 000 per year but 
not $if,200. Finally, forty-four percent of the slots are in job- 
employer cells in which, we would expect a client to eeu?n, on the 
average, $4,200 or more per year. If the objective is that the 
clients should gross at least $if?000 per year (or be working for 
weekly incomes that would be equivalent to that sum over the 
period of a year) , then a substantial eighty-six percent of the 
slots had hours and wages which, on the averaige, would meet this 
goal. If the eairnings objective is raised to $if,200 per year 
(or the equivalent weekly earnings), then only forty-four percent 
of the slots on the average could be expected to meet the goal. 

Now let us turn our attention to the question of whether it 
is the length of hours in the work week or the wage rate that 
seems to create low eaurnlngs problems. Using the data presented 
in Tables III-2, III-^, III-6, and III-8, we find that about 
sixty-two percent of the slots that would not be expected to 
earn $if,000 over a year would, in fact, reach that earnings level 
with their current average wage if the work week was lengthened 
to forty hours. These slots only provided for an average work 
week of 36. if hours with a.a average hourly wage of $2.00. On the 
other hand, thirty-eight percent of the slots whose average 
expected income would not reach $iif,000 annually had wages so low 
($1.86/hr average) that even if the average work week was extended 
to forty hours, they would still not meet the income objective. 

For those slots that, on the average, would have an earned 
income at the rate of at least $i+,000 per year but would not 
attain $4,200 in earnings, ninety-four percent (2l8 slots) could 
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have reached or exceeded the earnings rate of $4,200 per year 
by providing a forty hour work week. Only six percent of the 
slots in this category |iad wages that would not allow achieve- 
ment of the $4,200 income level with a forty hour work week. 

In both of the above cases where wages have been satisfac- 
tory to meet the earnings goads with a forty hour work week but 
the goals were not met due to shorter hours, we might say that 
perhaps the hours should be adjusted upward and this would 
satisfy the goals of full-time work experience and also the 
achievement of an earnings rate that is at least minimally 
acceptable. However, in many cases wj.th public and non-profit 
private employer, of course, the hours that the organization's 
employees work are. either set by law, union contract, or estab- 
lished by long custom and it is not possible to increase the 
hours worked weekly in any substantial sense without paying 
premium rates for overtime or perhaps making the employee feel 
that he is being overworked compared to his peers. If this 
is the case, then hourly wage rates must be seen as inadequate 
for the hours that can be worked and they assume major import- 
ance in meeting the earnings criteria for PSE trainees. 

Subsidy in Job Slots . As has been pointed out before, the 
level of subsidy to a PSE employer is one potential indicator 
of employer commitment and/or interest in the PSE client. The 
Vermont manpower specialists attempted to obtain some level of 
financial input by the potential PSE employer when the job was 
developed. A one hundred percent subsidy was simply providing 
free labor for the employer with little tangible expression of 
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interest by the employer about an investment in the PSE client. 

Table III-7 presents the average level of subsidy for each 
major employer by each category of job with the totail average 
subsidy for each type employer and job category presented ats 
marginal summaries. From the data presented, it is obvious that 
certain types of employers had greater subsidy levels than 
others. Generally, highly subsidized employers included those 
in Education, Hospitals/Health, and State Government. Each of 
these had total average subsidy levels exceeding ninety-five 
percent. While State Government was the most highly subsidized 
type of employer, the lowest level of total average subsidy was 
exhibited by City Government. 

Let us turn to a more detailed look at job subsidies in the 
PSE Program. Considering the overall average subsidy for all 
slots developed (i.e., 9i+.3%) and the range for all the cell 
values in Table III -7, we can define those employer- job slots 
that have ninety-five percent or greater subsidy as highly sub- 
sidized, while those with subsidies below ninety-five percent 
can be considered "lower" subsidized. Turning to the "S" column 
for each job type in Table III-8, we can summarize the subsidy 
levels for each job slot category by employer type. In Table 
III-8, if the average subsidy for the slots in a job-employer 
cell is a low subsidy (i.e., less than 95%), and "X" is noted in 
the S column. If the subsidy is a high subsidy (i.e., 95% or 
greater), then a "0" will be indicated. The assumption, of 
course, is that a lower subsidy is better since: 1) it is likely 
to be an indication of employer commitment or interest in the 
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client, and 2) it allows government funds not tied up in one 
slot to be used elsewhere in new job development opportunities. 
Now, glajicing down the 5 column we can quickly obtain £ui idea 
of which type of jobs and employers (and any combination 
thereof) have high and low levels of slot subsidy. Using Table 
III-2 with Table III-8, the number of slots with high or low 
subsidy can be determined. For example, as a summary statistic, 
we find that the average level of subsidy is low in job-employer 
categories accounting for fifty-two percent of the slots. By 
our rough measures this indicates that there was some potential 
capability and/or commitment for absorption of the PSE clients 
into the regular work force in slightly over one-half of the 
slots developed with employers. 

Slot Characteristics: A Summary . It may be useful at this 
point to bring together the information that has been discussed 
in detail aoid present it in a summary form. The data presented 
in Table III~8 is an attempt to synthesize much of the material 
presented in this chapter in a quick reference form. We have 
previously used parts of the Table, but now we direct attention 
to the entire Table. It will be recalled that the symbols under 
the "Y" column represent expected annual earnings (hours of work 
X hourly wage level) fitnd the symbols under column "S" represent 
level of subsidy. Each job-employer cell in the Table has two 
symbols. From these symbols we can obtfidn an indication of 
which jobs and employers tend to have characteristics that meet 
certain criteria. For exsimple, "City Gov't" as an employer 
has "XX" for all of the slots. This means that all of the slots, 
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on the average, had esLrnings that would equal or exceed 8if,200 
per year and also had less than ninety-five percent subsidy for 
the slots. Jobs developed with City Gov't, then would appear, 
on the average, to be somewhat more desirable in terms of 
earnings as well as subsidy than Education as an employer where 
there were lower earnings potentials and higher rates of subsidy 
on the average (as is indicated by the number of flO and 00 
symbols in job-employer cells). The same type of comparison 
can be made between any two or more job-employer cells in the 
Table to compare jobs and/ or employers in terms of job charac- 
teristics. Reference to Table III -2 will give the reader an 
exact count of the number of slots in each of the job-employer 
cells. 

Summary said Comments 

This chapter has focused on the job slots developed for PSE 
clients in the Vermont E&D Project. We began by noting the pro- 
cedure and guiding objectives for job slot development. In 
general, it was found that as time progressed and the manpower 
specialists gathered experience, more effective methods of slot 
development were implemented and the objectives, in terms of 
number of slots per employer, wage rates, hours of work, and 
percent subsidy of employers were better met. While over the 
length of the project, a variety of types of employers were 
involved in the PSE Program, the slots were still concentrated 
within certsdn job-employer categories. For example, most of 
the slots were developed with the Education, Hospital/Health, 
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and State Government type employers in jobs classed as Service, 
Clerical, and Professional-Technical -Managerial (with Service 
type jobs predominating) • 

In a more detailed analysis of the characteristics of PSE 
job slots, a number of findings emerged. First, it was noted 
that certain classes of employers tended to provide certain 
types of jobs to a notable extent. Using two different approaches, 
the major type job(s) contributed by each employer was identified. 
Second, an examination of the wages for PSE slots indicated that, 
in >;eneral, the wage goals of the program had been met, but that 
there were identifiable types of employers and types of jobs 
which could be classed as either higher or lower paying. It 
was shown that both the type of employer and the type of job 
have important joint effects influencing the wage rate of the 
PSE slot. In addition, it was demonstrated that the types of 
employers that tended to pay low wages generally for all kinds 
of jobs generated substantially more slots that were tradition- 
ally low wage type jobs than was the case with employers that 
generally paid higher wages. Third, a detailed review of the 
hours of work for the slots developed indicated that in the vast 
majority of cases the equivalency of full-time work experience 
was established in the PSE slots. However, in some cases, the 
hours of work when coupled with the wage rate paid for certain 
slots did not provide earnings that would meet current poverty 
level standards of income c This may mean that the hours of work 
are not lojig enough (since memy could have reached minimally 
satisfactory income levels if they had worked a forty hour week) 
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or in cases where institutional constraints limit the work week, 
the problem must be attributed to wage levels that were too low 
given the available hours for work to meet minimum income objec- 
tives. Finally, with regard to the percentage government subsidy 
for employers providing PSE job slots, it was found that in 
general, a rather high level of subsidy was required to get 
employers to take on the clients in job slots. Overall, only 
slightly over one-half of the slots made available were with 
employers who were able or willing to take on the clients through 
a PSE slot with le.^s than a one-hundred percent subsidy. 

In conclusion, a table was presented which summarized the 
earnings and subsidy characteristics of the slots in an employer 
-job type matrix. Such a table could prove to be useful in the 
development of a strategy for PSE job slot development in the 
future. From it and supporting tables, one can determine the 
types of employer and job that have the characteristics neces- 
sary and desirable for certain clients or for certain program 
objectives. 
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Footnotes 



The reader may wish to review the model of the transitional 
process presented on page I-9> Chapter !• 

2 

For a copy of the letter sent to employers, see "Procedural 
Guide #/f, Attachment 3" in Stella B. Hackel, Procedural Guides 
for Vermont Experimental and Demonstration Manpower Activities ^ 
May 1, 1971 CProcessed). 

^This was consistent with the changing emphasis in the pro- 
gram to shift from -development of a large pool of slots for client 
placement to an individualized slot development and/or individual- 
ized placement in available slots • This change in emphasis took 
place about five months after the beginning of job slot develop- 
ment* 

^For additional information, see "Procedural Guide #/f, 
Attachment 1," which is entitled "A Checklist of Suggested 
Marketing Techniques for Promoting Special Work Training," in 
Stella B. Hackel, Procedursil Guides « , > . op« cit# Also, see 
this publication for illustrative forms and discussion on market- 
ing PSE jobs. 

^For a lucid description of the marketing techniques and 
discussion of the results, see Stella B. Hackel, Vermont E&D Man- 
power Activities: Supplemental Proposal for Second Ygg^ E&D Wor k^ 
May 1, 1971 (Processed^ See especially pp. 34-35, 38-39, and 

This turned out to be an accurate estimate of what the 
clients did in fact feel to be a fair wage. It will be recalled 
from Chapter II that the median value of a fair wage for the 
clients was S2.00. This weus also the median value for the highest 
wage ever earned by the clients in the program. 

7 

^The gross income from such a wage for a ifO hour week and 
a 52 week year would be $4,160, which would exceed the 1972 net 
income poverty level of S4,000 for a family of four. Thj.6 would 
be slightly below the net income level of »/f,200 which is the 1973 
poverty level. 

Q 

See, for example, Stella B. Hackel, Vermont FAP Manpower 
Planning and Pilot Activities: Experimental and Demonstration 
Majipower Pro.lect on Special Work Projects for the Unemployed and 
UpCTading for jhe Working Poor^ June 18 ^ 1970 (Processed) p. 20. 
Initially, it was hoped that each PSE employer would provide at 
least 10 slots. 



^Some specific reasons for abandoning the pool approach to 
slot development included: The problem of employers becoming 
disgruntled due to the fact that a negotiated slot with them 
might never be filled; Project money n^as tied up in slot commit- 
ments that were not used; said, in many cases, the slots available 
in a pool did not meet the employability development needs of the 
clients o 

■'"^See Vermont DES, "Report on Project Operations and Plans 
for Research aind Project Documentation," (Processed) presented 
at Bolton Valley, Vt. on July 18, 1972, Table H for the effects 
on client completion of the "pool" versus "individual" method of 
slot development as interpreted by the Vermont DES. 

"'"■'"The term "new slots" or simply "slots" in this report signi 
fies work experience slots that are developed for the first time. 
These will not include slots that were developed previously and 
are renewed under a new or extended contract with a PSE employer. 
However, if an employer has some new slots developed as well as 
some previous slots renewed, the new slots only will be counted 
as additional slots. 



12 

The three sample periods were picked to simply illustrate 
job slot development as roughly comparable times in the year dur- 
ing the field activity of the Project. They, in no way, are 
intended to have scientifically valid representativeness of any 
particular year nor of the total universe of slots for a year. 
They are simply "snapshots" of the job slot development activity 
during the progress of the Project which indicates the achieve- 
ment of slot objectives at a particular time. 

1*5 

•^It is to be noted with regard to subsidies during the first 
year of operation, the Project would fund 100 percent of wages 
only, whereas in the final two years of the Project, 90 percent 
of total costs (including fringe benefits) were funded except 
where it was impossible to get the employing organization to 
fund part of the cost. 

■'"^This could be partly due to the fact that the E&D PSE Pro- 
ject was competing with the Emergency Employment Act PSE Program 
during the later part of 1971, all of 1972 and 1973 for job slots 
with local public employers. 

15 

-^The amount of subsidy may not be a valid indicator of 
commitment on the part of the employer in all cases. For example 
with many state agencies, there was 100 percent subsidy simply 
because strict budget appropriations for the fiscal period left 
little monies available for use in the PSE Program. 
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^Operational definitions for the second approach will be 
the following; 

1) "a major portion of all slots developed for that 
employer" will be slots for any job that exceed 
25 percent of total slots for the employer. 

2) "a significant proportion of all of the slots 
developed for that type of job" will be if the 
proportion of slots for an employer in a certadn 
job category exceeds the ratio of all the employer 
slots to all new slots developed (i.e., the 
employer provided more than his expected propor- 
tion of slots in that one job area.) 

17 

^Additional information on job wages, hours, and subsidy 
will of course be needed to formulate a job development strategy; 
This Information will be provided in the remainder of the chapter, 

-^^^Table should be used in conjunction with Table III-2 

to determine the number of slots for each average wage in the 
employer- job cells. 

'^^t is interesting to refer back to Table III-3* Using the 
job categories determined to be most important for a particular 
employer as determined by the second approach, it seems as if 
higher paying types employers tend to provide higher paying job 
types as their most important jobs while the lower paying 
employers tend to provide the lower paying jobs as their most 
importajat job types. 

See the 1972 Manpower Report of the President (Washington, 
D.C., USDL, Manpower Administration, March 1972) Table C-*3 for 
annual average work week for 1971. 

21 

The average expected earned income for each job-employer 
cell was calculated in the following way: 1) for each cell in 
Table III-6, the average weekly hours of work was multiplied by 
the average hourly wage for that specific job-employer cell in 
Table Ill-Zf. This provided an estimate of average weekly earn- 
ings. 2) Assuming that the client would work 52 weeks of the 
year, the weekly income was multiplied by 52. The product gave 
expected earnings for that type of slot for the year. 

22 

Also, $Zf,200 per year is approximately the gross income 
that could be expected with a $2.00 per hour wage. 

23 

^For example, clerical workers in state government agencies 
is a ready illustration. 
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^It is of interest to note that the level of subsidy appears 
to be inversely related to the level of the wage. For example, 
a Spearman rank correlation between major types of employers 
ranked in descending order by average wage and average subsidy 
produced a coefficient (rg) of -.655 which, although not sta- 
tistically significant, does indicate a negative relationship* 
In addition, a Spearman Tq for wage level and subsidy level by 
type of job showed a significant negative relationship of -.88 
(p .01). In other words, higher paying employers and higher 
paying jobs, on the average, had relatively lower levels of sub- 
sidy than lower paying jobs and employers. 

•^One could also use the data in Table III -8 to make very 
simplistic predictions about outcomes of clients in the PSE Pro- 
gram. If we assume, not unrealistically , that the characteris- 
tics of the job have significant impact on client outcome, then 
this could be of use. For example, we can assume that the level 
of earnings can be used as rough indicator of the quality of the 
job — which is likely to have some influence on the client with 
regard to completion of the work experience. Also, the level of 
subsidy may be considered a rough proxy for employer commitment 
and/or capability for absorption of the client upon completion 
of job-employer cell of Table III -8 provide simple data for pre- 
diction (based only on slot characteristics) of client outcome 
and absorption by the PSE employer of the client as a regular 
worker. The following Table might provide the basis for pre- 
diction of outcome said absorption. 



Expected Completion-Absorption 
With PSE Employer 



Subsidy 
(S) 


Earnings (Y) 


X 




0 




Completion; 
Absorbed by 
PSE 

Employer 


Questionable Completion; 
If Completes, Absorbed 
by PSE Employer 


Non-Completipn; 
Not Absorbed by 
PSE Employer 


0 


Completion; 
Not Absorbed 
by PSE 
Employer 


Questionable Completion; 
If Completes, Not 
Absorbed by PSE 
Employer 


Non-Completion; 
Not Absorbed by 
PSE Employer 
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Chapter IV 
CLIENTS AND JOBS 



In the two previous chapters we have examined the charac-- 
teristics of the clients enrolled in the Vermont PSE Program 
and the jobs developed for the client work experience* The 
objective of this chapter is to determine which clients were 
placed in particular training jobs for the work experience. 
This may provide some insights into the training placement 
process by illustrating patterns of client characteristics in 
certain PSE training jobs* Such information should be useful 
in the evaluation and more complete understanding of the 
process and effectiveness of PSE* 

In the initial part of this chapter, we will broadly review 
the distribution of clients by job and type of employer in the 
Vermont Program and relate this information to some of the con- 
cepts and data presented in the proceeding chapters* Next, a 
more specific examination of client demographic, employment, 
earnings, and welfare characteristics will be made for the job 
types held by the clients during their final work experience 
in the program*"^ Finally, a brief review and discussion of 
the major findings will be presented* 
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The Distribution of Clients in 
Work Experience Slots 

The general question of where the PSE clients were placed 
for their work experience training can be answered with a review 
of the data presented in Table IV-1. In this Table, summary 
information is presented on the distribution of clients in job- 
employer slots. The format of the Table is similar to that of 
Table III -2 which showed the job-employer mix of new job slots 
developed during the PSE Program. 

Upon reviewing the data, one is impressed with the heavy 
concentration of clients in a relatively few job types and 
employee categories. For example, eighty-four percent of the 
clients were placed in just three major job types which 
included: Service (39%), Clerical (25%) and Prof-Tech-Mgrl 
(20%). The only other major job category in terms of numbers 
was Structural employment (11%), but it was substantially below 
the previously cited three. Also, fifty -nine percent of the 
clients were placed with just two major employer types: Educa- 
tion (30%) and Hospitals/Health (29%). ' The three aforementioned 
jobs with the two major employers account for over half (5^%) 
of all of the clients placed in work experience slots. This is 
not greatly surprising with our knowledge of the job development 
process and the results discussed in the last chapter, but it 
does point out that for the most part there was a relatively 
small range of general job and employer types used in providing 
actusil work experience training for the clients. 

In addition to concentration, it is interesting to note where 
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the clients were placed for PSE training in terms of the wage 
rate they received. Table IV-2, which is similar in structure 
to Table 111-5, indicates how many clients were placed in slots 
which could be classed as being with high or low paying employers 
and/ or job categories. This provides a summary of the number of 
clients actually placed in relatively poorer and better paying 
slots* From the Table, we note that almost half (^9%) were 
placed in low paying jobs with low paying employers (mean 
hourly wage of $2.03) while only sixteen percent were put in 
slots with high paying jobs and employers (mean wage of $2.52). 
The remaining thirty-four percent of the clients were placed in 
intermediate slots where the average wage exceeded the lowest 
level but fell far short of the wage in the highest category. 
In summary, with regard only to hourly wages, it appears that 

at least half of the clients were placed in relatively poorer 

2 

quality jobs for their work experience. 

Another approach that can be used in visualizing the distri- 
bution of clients in training slots is presented in Table IV-3* 
This Table is based on the joint income and subsidy analysis 
outlined in Table III -8 of the preceeding chapter. It is a 
summary of the number of clients placed in each of the six types 
of subsidy -income slots. A quick review of the marginal totals 
indicates that the clients were about equally divided between 
those slots which on the average had more than ninety-five 
percent subsidy and those with less subsidy. About forty-eight 
percent were placed in slots which on the average, given the 
wages and hours for each, would earn at least Sif,200 per year. 
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TABLE IV-2 



The Number of PSE Clients in Work 
Experience Slots for Employers and 
Jobs in High-Low Paying Classifications 



Employer 
Categories 


Job Categories 




Employer 
(Total) 


Low Paying^ High Paying 




Low 

Paying^ 


247 94 
(49%) (19%) 




341 
(68%) 


High . 
Paying 


77 82 
(15%) (16%) 




159 
(32%) 










Job 
Total 


324 176 
(65%) (35%) 




500 
(100%) 



^This includes Clerical, Service, and Bench Work, 
This includes Structural, Prof-Tech-Mgrl , Machine Trades, 

Farming, and Miscellaneous, 
This includes Child Care, Social Services, Education, 

, and Hospitals/Health. 

This includes City Government, State Government, and 
Other Non-Profit. 



TABLE IV-3 

The Number of PSE Clients in Work Experience 
Slots Classified by Income and Subsidy Levels 



Average 


Average Expected Annual Income 


Total 


Subsidy 
Level 


X 

>54200 


Si 

>S4000<$4200 


0 

<$4000 


Clients 


X 

<95% 


109 
(22%) 


109 
(22%) 


27 
(5%) 


244 
(49%) 


0 

>95% 


128 
(26%) 


95 
(19%) 


32 
(6%) 


255 
(51%) 


Total 
Clients 


237 
(48%) 


204 
(41%) 


59 
(12%) 


500 
(100%) 



^Refer to Table III-8 for more detail. 
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A substantial eighty -nine percent would be expected to earn at 
at the rate of at least $if,000 ajinually in their job; while only 
eleven percent would be expected to earn, on the average, less 
than S^,000 in a year. When both subsidy and income dimensions 
are considered together, however, only twenty-two percent of the 
clients were placed in PSE jobs that would yield $if,200 per year 
and were less than ninety-five percent subsidized. Forty-four 
percent would earn at least 8^,000 and were in slots that were, 
on the average, less thaji ninety-five percent subsidized. In 
summary, this would indicate that among clients placed for 
training, about forty-four percent were in slots that met at 
least the barest minimum levels of income requirements for 
family support ($^,000) and had some significant tangible level 
of outlay by the employer. Forty-five percent met minimum, income 
levels but were in more highly subsidized slots. Only six per- 
cent of the clients were in slots that had income potentials 
below 8/f,000 and relatively high subsidies.-^ 

Aspects of the Jobs . While the above discussion has focused 
on information based on the analysis of jobs and employers, at 
this point a brief discussion of some aspects of the PSE jobs 
held by clients may be useful. For example, from the marginal 
data in Table IV-1 we know the number of clients in each' of the 
PSE job categories. However, we do not know how many of the 
clients were brought into the Program and placed in similar jobs 
(or job categories) as they held prior to entering • If we know 
the client's previous major job classification and his PSE classi- 
fication, we can begin co determine if PSE training placements, 
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in general, tended to reinforce old skills or attempted to 
develop work experience and skills in a new type of job. Table 
IV-/f provides data to help ainswer these questions • The data in 
the Table is presented in matrix form. The rows consist of the 
general job categories (based on DOT) of the clients before 
entering PSE while the columns are the job categories in which 
the clients had PSE training. By selecting a row job category, 
for example , one can examine all of the column entries for that 
row and determine how many clients went into what types of PSE 
work experience jobs. Alternatively, one can select any column 
job category amd then see how many clients from what types of 
jobs were selected for this type of PSE job experience.^ 

Upon examining the Table, one finds that one hundred and 
ninety-eight, or forty-two percent, of all the clients were 
placed in job categories in PSE training that were similar to 
their pre-PSE job categories. The total figure, however, hides 
the fact that females were much more likely to be put in a simi- 
lar job category for PSE work experience than were men. For 
example, fifty-two percent of the female clients were put into 
jobs in PSE with a similar general classification aus their pre- 
PSE jobs while this was true of only thirty percent of the male 
clients. In other words, it was much more likely that a female 
would be placed in a job classification for PSE work experience 
which was similfiir to pre -PSE work thein it was for a male client. 

Upon a careful examination of the data in the Table, one 

finds that the job categories differ from one another in terms 
of the proportion of people who had PSE jobs similar to their 
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previously held job categories. Specifically, a relatively 
high proportion of those with pre-PSE job classifications of 
Prof -Tech -Mgrl (57%), Clerical (53%), and Service (58%) were 
placed in similar job categories for their PSE work experience.^ 
On the other hand, a very low proportion of those in pre-PSE 
classifications such as Farming-Forestry (10%) , Processing (0%) , 
Machine Trades (0%), Bench Work (Zf%) , Structural (37%), and 
Miscellaneous (0%) were put in similar PSE job classifications. 
Those with the latter pre-PSE job classifications, the majority 
of whom were male clients, tended to be moved into Service type 
jobs and, to a lesser extent, Prof-Tech-Mgrl and Clerical jobs 
upon entering PSE work experience training.^ 

A slightly different way to examine the movement of clients 
from pre-PSE jobs to PSE jobs is to classify job categories into 
"white collar" and "blue collar" and look at the movement from 
one to the other. If the Prof -Tech -Mgrl and Clerical categories 
are designated as "white collar" and all the others "blue collar", 
we see that there was an overall movement of clients from "blue 
collar" jobs to "white collar" jobs in PSE. For example, before 
J5 PSE, only twenty-five percent of the clients were in white collar 
jobs, but during PSE work experience, forty-five percent of the 
clients were placed in white collar jobs. Both men and women 
tended to move into white collar jobs and out of blue collar 
type jobs. Illustrative of this is the fact that before enroll- 
ing in PSE, fifty-two percent of the women and seventeen percent 
of the men were in white collar jobs. For their PSE work experi- 
ence, sixty -two percent of the women and twenty-six percent of 
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the men were in such jobs. In a rough and perhaps not totally 
accurate sense, one might suggest that PSE jobs, by moving more 
people into white collar occupations, had upgraded the job 

status for clients entering white collar jobs from blue collar 

7 

jobs. 

A final perspective on the movement from jobs prior to PSE 
into PSE jobs is to see how the clients did with regard to their 

\ hourly wage rate. As a total group, a majority of clients did 
reasonably well as is illustrated by the fact that two- thirds 
(67%) had PSE job wages that equalled or exceeded the wage on 
their last job* Fifty-eight percent had PSE job wages that 

I equalled or exceeded the highest wage they had ever earned # 

However, as might be expected, there were significant differences 
between men and women clients in this respect. For example, only 
forty -seven percent of the males had PSE jobs at wages that 
equalled or exceeded the wage they had on their last job while 
eighty-five percent of the females had such wages on their PSE 
jobs. In addition, only thirty-four percent of the men obtained 
PSE jobs in which their wage equalled or exceeded the highest 
wage they had ever earned, but this was true for a startling 
seventy-eight percent of the women. Clearly, in terms of their 
past earnings experience in the labor market, women were doing 

quite well in the PSE program with regard to hourly wages while 

^ 8 
the male clients were doing relatively poorly. This is true 

even though the male clients dominated the higher paying jobs 

available in the PSE work experience program. This outcome is 

understandable upon reviewing some of the findings of this report 
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up to this time. First, mailes, before their PSE experience, had 
been employed, on the average, more recently than females and 
were more highly represented in the better paying blue collar 
type Jobs (e.g., construction). Second, many males were moved 
from the higher paying blue collar jobs into subsidized service 
and white collar jobs in non-profit industries which simply could 
not match the hourly wage scales of, for example, unionized pri- 
vate organizations. Females, on the other hand, moved into 
similar Jobs that they had held in the past, but in this case 
they were employed by primary labor market employers whose 
current hourly wage was better than that of past employers.^ 

Employer Aspects . In addition to the above more extensive 
discussion on clients and Jobs, some brief comments will be made 
regarding the PSE employers. First, in Table IV-1 it was noted 
that a majority of the clients (fifty -nine percent) were placed 
in work experience Jobs with Just two major employer categories 
— Education and Hospitals/Health. This appeared to represent a 
reasonably heavy concentration of clients placed in just two 
major industries. It is, perhaps, even more enlightening to 
find that a substantial number of the clients had their work 
experience with a relatively smaill number of contractors. For 
example, there were a total of one hundred and seventeen contrac- 
tors who provided at least one client with a work experience 
slot.''"^ However, out of the five hundred clients examined in 
this study, two hundred and seventeen, or forty-three percent 
of the total, had work experiences with the six largest contrac- 
tors. Each of these contractors, as can be seen in Table IV -5, 
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had fifteen or more clients for whom they provided a final work 
experience in the PSE Program. The twelve largest contractors 
(those who provided actual work experiences for nine or more 
people) provided PSE training for no less than fifty-eight per- 
cent of the total clients. Perhaps most impressive of all is 
the fact that during the course of the Program, the Vermont State 
Hospital, an early and continuing contractor throughout the E&D 
Project, was responsible for the work experience of one hundred 
and eleven clients or twenty-two percent of the total. 



TABLE IV-5 

Contractors Providing PSE Work Experience 
for the Largest Number of Clients 



Number of 



Rank 


Name of the Contractor 


Clients 


1. 


Vt. State Hospital (Waterbury) 


111 


2. 


Burlington School District 


30 


5. 


University of Vermont 


27 


4. 


Planned Parenthood 


19 


5. 


Vt. Department of Employment Security 


15 


6. 


Champlain Valley OEO 


15 


Glen Rock Community School 


1^ 




Orleans Council of Social Agencies 


1^ 


7. 


Central Vt. Community Action Council 


13 


8. 


Vt. Department of Rehabilitation 


12 


9. 


Vt. Department of Sociail Welfare 


11 


10. 


Vt. Department of Health 


9 




Total 


290 



It would appear from this discussion that the training of 
PSE clients was highly concentrated in a few organizations during 
the period of time the first five-hundred clients were in the 
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Program. This, obviously, is not inherently good nor bad, but 
it should be recognized that the organizational climate and 
practices of a small number of FS£ contractors could have an 
importeuit impact on the results of the study. 

finally, it is of interest to note that the majority of 
clients had their work experience with employers who received 
a complete subsidy for the PSE training job# For example, two 
hundred and sixty-four clients (55%) had final PSE experiences 
in slots where the employer was one hundred percent recompensed 

for the wages. Two hundred and twenty-two clients (Vf%) were 

12 

in .lobs with employers that were ninety percent subsidized. 
Fourteen clients were in slots where the employer received less 
than ninety percent subsidy. 

Relating the subsidy of the clients in their PSE jobs to 
the earlier discussion of the twelve contractors that provided 
training for the largest number of clients, we find that seventy- 
three percent of the clients served by them were in completely 
subsidized jobs. Put in a somewhat different fashion, this group 
of twelve contractors accounted for eighty percent of all of the 
toteilly subsidized training experiences. This indicates that 
not only did these contractors handle the largest number of 
clients but they were also very highly subsidized relative to 
the remaining ninety percent (105) of the contractors who pro- 
vided forty-two percent (210) of all of the final work experi- 
ences and who only had twenty percent of the totally subsidized 
slots that were filled. 
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Client Characteristics 
in PSE Work Experience Jobs 

The remainder of this chapter will deal with the charac- 
teristics of the clients placed in each type of PSE job. 
Summary data are presented on demographic, employment, earnings, 
and welfare characteristics in Tables IV-6, IV-7, IV-8, and IV-9 
respectively. While the data are presented for all job types 
(using DOT categories) , the discussion will focus on the four 
main types of jobs which accoimted for ninety-five percent of 
the clients in PSE, i.e., Professional-Technical -Managerial, 
Clerical, Service, and StructuraOL. 

Upon examining Table IV-*6, one finds that males and females 
were not represented in their population proportions in each 
occupational category. In fact, it appears as if females had 
disproportionately large numbers particularly in the Clerical 
job category, as well as in the Prof-Tech-Mgrl category, stales, 
on the other hand, were in excess of their population proportion 
in Structural jobs."^-^ Males and females were in approximate 
proportion to their population numbers in Service jobs.'''^ 

The recognition that specific job categories tend to be dis- 
proportionately male or female has meaning not only in the sense 
of a follow-through point relating to earlier discussion in this 
chapter, but this fact will be of major significance since the 
characteristics of the clients in the jobs will reflect the 
characteristics of the sex dominating it. As will be recalled 
from Chapter II, male and female clients tended to differ in a 
number of respects regarding personal, employment, earnings, and 
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welfare characteristics • This is clearly emphasized again by 
comparing the client characteristics of jobs dominated by females 
to those of clients in jobs dominated by males • When such a 
comparison is made from the Tables, one finds that the jobs 
dominated by females, relative to those dominated by males, 
have the following characteristics: 

Demographic Characteristics — the clients have higher 
levels of education, fewer children, there ave 
slightly fewer heads of households, and there is a 
much lower proportion of those who are handicapped 
sind/or disadvantaged; 

Employment Characteristics — the clients have fewer 
years of gainful employment, they have held fewer 
jobs in the last year, and have been unemployed more 
in the last year; 

Earnings Characteristics — the clients and their 
families earned less in the last year and had lower 
wages on their last job, lower wages on the highest 
hourly wage ever earned, and a lower perceived fair 
wage ; 

Welfare Characteristics — the clients had a slightly 
higher percentage of the people who had come from 
AFDC rolls, they had been on welfare longer, and had 
received less in monthly payments on the average. 
It is of interest to note that meuLes and females tend to 
dominate jobs whose requirements and attributes are consistent 
with the general qualifications and earnings history of that sex. 
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For example, females dominate the Clerical jobs in PSE. We know 
that these clerical jobs may require somewhat higher skills in 
reading and writing (general education) than low skilled blue 
collar jobs. Also, we know that the clerical jobs in PSE were 
some of the lower paying jobs that were available. From our 
previous review of job and client characteristics in preceeding 
chapters and in the early part of this chapter, we know that 
many females had previous experience in clerical and white collar 
type jobs, they had higher levels of education than the men, and 
they had been accustomed to lower earnings (in terms of hourly 
wages as well as annual incomes). Most females had been un- 
employed longer than males said of those who had been on welfare, 
they had received less in monthly payments. They, very likely, 
had lower income expectations (as is indicated by their fair 
wage estimates) than mades. All of their qualifications and 
expectations based on experience, then, would indicate that they 
would probably be placed in such clerical and lower level white 
collar jobs. 

On the other hand, most males had lower levels of education, 
longer work experience, higher earnings histories and expecta- 
tions with little experience in white collar jobs. They would 
seem to be reasonably unqualified, on the average, for the white 
collar jobs and more highly qualified for and interested in the 
higher paying blue collar jobs in Structural work and in the 
Machine Trades. Since there were limited numbers of slots in 
Structural PSE jobs and since some men would not have basic 
skill qualifications, they would have to be placed elsewhere. 
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Given the lower levels of education for many of the male clients, 
they could not qualify for Clerical and Professional and Techni- 
cal Jobs, so they were placed in one of the numerous Service 
jobs that had low educational requirements. This would account 
for the movement of men out of other pre-PSE type jobs into 
Service jobs for their work experience. 

Service jobs were the largest single type of occupational 
category that clients were placed in during PSE, As we noted, 
this category had approximately the same proportion of males and 
females as was in the total client population. The impact of 
this mix of males and females "is that for most variables there 
is a value somewhere between the values in occupations dominated 
by men or women (e.g., handicapped, disadvantaged, work experi- 
ence, etc.). However, there were some characteristics which did 
give definite indications of the peculiar type of person placed 
in Service jobs. For example, it appeau^s that these clients 
were characterized by low educational levels, relatively fewer 
heads of households, very long unemployment in the last year, 
and modest earnings levels that approximated those of female 
dominated jobs. In other words, it appears that for females 
with lower levels of education and perhaps lacking in skills 
needed in an office job, they could be (and were) handily placed 
in Service (blue collar) jobs. For men, given limited num- 
ber of StructursLL, Miscellaneous and Machine Trades jobs^and 
the fact that few had enough education and experience to qualify 
for Professional -Technical -Managerial positions, the Service 
jobs were a natural alternative to absorb those who were to be 
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placed for a PSE experience. Service jobs, in effect, were 
jobs of the lowest skill level that could be used to absorb 
those male and female clients with very poor qualifications who 
could not meet the standards for the higher paying jobs, or for 
whom there were no opportunities available at the time in the 
better jobs. 

Summeiry and Comments 

The objective of this chapter was to critically examine the 
PSE work experience placement of clients enrolled in the E&D 
Program. Our review indicated, not surprisingly given the nature 
of public employment and the types of jobs developed by the man- 
power specialists, a heavy concentration of clients in relatively 
few job and employer types. The majority of the clients were 
concentrated in Service, Clerical, Prpf-Tech-Mgrl jobs, (and, to 
a lesser extent. Structural jobs) with Educational and Hospital/ 
Health type employers. About half of the clients were placed in 
employer- job cate^v^ories that were the lowest paying, while only 
sixteen percent were in the high paying jobs with the higher 
paying employers. Female clients in PSE jobs were earning, on 
the average, equivalent or leirger hourly wages than in the past, 
while the male clients were earning less, on the average. 

With regard to work experience job placements, it was found 
that slightly fewer than half the clients were placed in job 
categories similar to those they were in before entering PSE. 
Women were more likely to be placed in the same job category than 
were men. There was an overeuLl movement of clients into white 
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collar jobs, although the trend was less pronounced for men. 
Most men were simply placed in another type of blue collar job 
in PSE — most notably Service type jobs. 

Females dominated Clericsil and Professional -Technical- 
Managerial jobs while males dominated the structural jobs^ Both 
sexes were represented in numbers about proportional to the 
population in the Service jobs. The Service jobs appeared to be 
more of a final alternative type job for many clients if they 
could not qualify for (or there were no slots open in) the better 
paying jobs or for the traditional female white collar jobs. 

It is interesting to note that in general, females appeared 
to be somewhat better off in the PSE work experience jobs than 
were men. Even though they were in the poorer paying jobs of 
those available, the wages for the majority equalled or exceeded 
the wages they had earned in the past. Also, they were placed 
in jobs with which they were familisir and for which a continual 
market exists for female employees. Males, on the other hand, 
fared less well. Most were put on jobs in which the wage was 
inferior to past hourly earnings and they were taken out of many 
of the job categories in which they had experience in the past 
and concentrated in Service and Structural type jobs. 
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Footnotes 



The information presented on clients in this and suc- 
ceeding chapters will be that data relating to the final PSE 
work experience. While most clients had only one true PSE work 
experience (i.e., same employer and same Job over a period of 
time) , some clients had multiple experiences. In the latter 
cases, only the last experience was used. To provide the reader 
with an indication of the number with true multiple PSE experi- 
ences, the following information is available for those /fd/f 
clients who had completed or terminated the program when this 
data was prepared for analysis: 396 clients (82%) had only one 
PSE experience; 8l clients (17%) had two real PSE experiences; 
and 7 clients (l%) had three different PSE experiences. In 
fact, relatively few had actual multiple experiences in the 
Program. 

2 

When a breakdown identical to that in Table IV-2 is done 
on the basis of sex, some startling results are obtained. It 
is found that women are greatly over-represented in low paying 
jobs and in Jobs with low paying employers. Men, on the other 
hand, are over -represented in the high paying Jobs and with the 
high paying employers. For example, 62% of those in low paying 
Jobs with low paying employers are women and 38% are men. Yet, 
78% of those in high paying Jobs with high paying employers are 
men and 22% are women. Women constitute 63% of all those in low 
paying Jobs and men kake up 62% of those in high paying Jobs. 
There was a significant and distinct tendency for men to be 
placed in better paying Jobs with the better paying employers. 

-^Significantly different results are obtained for men and 
women when the analysis presented in Table IV-3 is done by sex. 
In summary, men tend more to be located in lower subsidized Jobs 
with greater income potential than women. For example, 53% of 
all men are in low subsidized Jobs as compared to ko% of the 
women. Also. Sk% of the men are in Jobs with expected annual 
earnings of »Zf,200 or more as contrasted to 3k% of the women. 
In the most desirable "XX" cell (low subsidy-high earnings) , 61% 
of the clients are male and 39% are female (even though men make 
up only Zf5% of the universe of clients) . In the least desirable 
cell "00", men make up 8% of the clients and women make up 91%l 
The data for males and females is presented in the following 
summatry table. Figures for males are in parenthesis. 



Ilk 



Subsidy 



Expected Annual Earnings 
X fi 0 



X 




62 
(47) 



(5) 



0 



(77) 



69 
(26) 




^The data in Table IV-if is bassd on W?l clients instead of 
500. This is due to the fact that 25 clients had no DOT code 
provided as a pre-PSE type of employment. 

5 

-^The majority of clients in this classification were women* 

^The majority of females were in pre-PSE jobs with DOT 
Codes beginning with 0,1,2, and 5. The majority of men were 
in job classification with a DOT Code of 4,5,6,7,8, and 9. 
Since, as we saw in Chapter III, most jobs developed for PSE 
training were in the 0,1,2,3 type jobs, there is little wonder 
that male clients had more significant reallocation in PSE to 
new job types than was the case for females. 

'^In total, /+3 clients went from white collar to blue collar 
jobs while 98 went from blue collar to white collar. In all 
fairness, we would have to say that in general for the 48 who 
moved from white to blue collar jobs, there was probably a 
decline in job status. For a definitive discussion on the 
higher status of white collar workers over blue collar workers 
and the problems and limitations implicit in such an assumption, 
see Theodore Caplow, The Sociology of Work (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1965) pp. 42-./f5. 

o 

In comparing PSE waiges with the client perception of a 
fair wage, it was found that of the msiles had wages which 
equalled or exceeded their fair wage, while 69% of the women 
had a PSE wage that equalled or exceeded their fair wage. 

Q 

^FinatLly, although it cannot be proven here, it is quite 
likely that the traditional "sex differential" was missing in 
the jobs filled by the clients. Since the jobs, iT> many cases, 
were developed by the manpower specialist and could be filled by 
either a man or a woman, no discriminating sex differential was 
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included in the negotiated hourly rates, particularly for Jobs 
like service Jobs which a person from either sex could fill. 
Also, the fact that the Jinployment Service was trying to get a 
Job at about $2.00 per hour had a leveliiig effect so that men 
and women would be receiving wages somewhere around that figure. 

"'■^It is of some interest to note that the Vermont Depart- 
ment of Employment Security . indicates that about three-fourths 
i7k%) of the clients were placed in training slots with public 
employers (state or municipal government, school districts, 
etc.) while the remainder of clients (26%) were placed with 
private non-profit organizations (regionsLL development organi- 
zations, private schools, child care, etc.). 

■'■■'"It is to be noted that l85 of the 290 clients were put in 
Jobs with state agencies. Since these state agencies have 
limited budgets, they had difficulty providing Jobs with less 
than 100% subsidy in many cases. See Table III-7 for further 
information. 

12 

One client included here was in a PSE slot that was 95 • 7% 
subsidized. 

."'"^ales also dominated the Farming-Forestry emd Miscellane- 
ous Job categories, but due to the fact that there were only 
four or five clients placed in each of these categories, they 
are not considered separately as important Job types in this 
PSE Program and will not be discussed separately. 

■'■^The sexes were similarly proportioned in Bench Work Jobs 
as well, but this category only had four clients included in 
it. 
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PART THREE 
PROGRAM COMPLETION AND TRANSITION 



Chapter V 
COMPLETION AND TRANSITION 



In the previous three chapters we have reviewed in some 
detail the characteristics of the clients in the PSE Program, 
the PSE jobs developed, and the placement of the clients in 
the jobs for PSE work experience. The objective of this 
chapter is to ceirefully examine the outcome of the program in 
terms of client completion and transition to non-subsidized 
jobs, xhe first part of the chapter will present an operation- 
al defixiition of the transition process and examine the Vermont 
PSE experience in terms of the definition. The remaining part 
of the chapter will be concerned with a more detailed examina- 
tion of the clients who transitioned as well as those who did 
not. We will review selected data on personal characteristics 
and job characteristics to determine if meaningful patterns 
can be established to identify those clients and/ or jobs with 
a higher propensity to transition. Some comments and a summary 
will be presented in the concluding section. 

Transition: An Operational 
Concept and Measurement 

In virtually all manpower or manpower related legislation 
proposed in the last several years which has incorporated a 
subsidized PSE component, there has been considerable emphasis, 
particularly by the Administration, that the PSE be designated 
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as "transitional" employment. The significance of the idea that 

PSE must be transitional is illustrated in the development and 

enactment of the Emergency Employment Act of 1971 (PL 92-5^) • 

It appears, for example, that the President would not have 

signed the bill into law if the term "transitional" had not 

been consistently used throughout the Act to describe PSE."^ 

What makes all this particulsurly interesting is the fact that 

even though a great deal of emphasis has been placed on the 

transitional nature of PSE in manpower programs, there appears 

to be some confusion about what this means. Specifically, there 

is no operational definition to facilitate determination if, 

indeed, the PSE programs have in fact been "transitional" in 

2 

a consistent and meamingful sense. 

While recognizing that there is not universal agreement 
on the general meaning of the term, it is likely that many of 
those in significant policy making positions would concur that 
"transitional" is a job related concept indicating subsidized 
public service jobs which are of a limited duration or are 
temporfiury in nature and which are linked to unsubsidized jobs. 
It would appear, then, for transition to take place in the most 
general sense, the client would enter PSE for a limited period 
of time for training or work experience and then, after com- 
pletion, move directly into a non-subsidized employment posi- 
tion. While this provides some clarification of the term 
"transitional" generally, there is still no specific operational 
definition to measure the extent or variety of transitional 
experiences among PSE clients. 
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An Operational Concept > In order to operationalize the 
concept of transition from PSE employment, let us refer to 
Figure I-l presented in Chapter I which provides a flow model 
of the transitional employment process* From the model in 
Figure I-l it is noted that the point of transition is the 
point of direct movement from subsidized PSE employment to a 
job with a non-subsidized employer* It is basic to the flow 
concept that the client be placed, or find his job quickly 
after PSE if, in fact, there is to be a continuity in the work 
experience and a flow from subsidized employment to non- 
subsidized employment. Recognizing the existence of adminis- 
trative, budget, and personnel problems and procedures that 
can and do arise, it seems reasonable to define "direct move- 
ment to non -subsidized employment" as the attainment of a 
non-subsidized job within fourteen (1^) days after leaving PSE, 
Such a criterion will include all those persons who move 
smoothly into the regular labor force of their PSE employer 
as well as those who aire placed elsewhere or find their own 
jobs immediately after PSE.^ Such a time period, however, is 
not so long that it will include those who drop out of the 
labor force or who aire unemployed for a substantial period and 
then find work. Such people could not be considered to have 
moved directly from PSE to full-time non-subsidized work* 
Therefore, the first part of an operational definition of 
transition is that the direct movement into non -subsidized work 
will be the movement into the new job within fourteen days* If 
a client meets this criterion, he has met a basic requirement 
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for transition, i«e#, he has a non -subsidized job upon comple- 
tion of PSE, and we will designate him as having transitioned 
at Level 1 , 

As has been indicated, the non-subsidized job may be-with 
the PSE employer or with some other employer* Ideally, the PSE 
employer would absorb the client into his regular work force if 
the client had completed his subsidized work experience and 
demonstrated satisfactory performance in carrying out his 
employment responsibilities. Employment with the PSE employer 
would, of course, require a minimum of change in environment, 
working conditions, wage, personaLL relationships, etc. for the 
client. This, logical.ly, would seem to enhance the probability 
of a successful movement into full-time non-subsidized employ- 
ment. However, if the PSE employer for some reason (e.g*, no 
attrition providing new openings, budget cut-backs or no 
increases, etc.) cannot absorb the client, then the client may 
be placed by the Employment Service or find his own position 
with another employer upon completion of his PSE work experi- 
ence* Since post treiining employment with the PSE employer 
seems potentially more desirable and has been basic in much 
thinking about PSE, but yet due to the fact that clients may 
take positions with other employers, two basic types of transi- 
tion will be distinguished. If, within the prescribed fourteen 
day period outlined earlier , a client is employed with his PSE 
employer, we shall determine that he has a Type 1 transition at 
Level 1. If, on the other hand, he is employed with an employer 
other than his PSE employer, we shall determine that he has a 
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Type 2 Level 1 transition. 

Again referring to the Model of the Transitional Employ- 
ment Process in Figure I-l, we see that there can be more to 
the idea of transition than simply moving directly into a job 
after PSE work experience has ended. For example, the client 
should be able to maiintain his level of earnings and not 
experience a decline in his income as he moves to non-subsi- 
dized employment. He should be able to maintain his income or 
he will have a strong economic incentive to leave the job and 
return to welfare or search for another job which may mean an 
indefinite period of unemployment. Therefore, in this func- 
tional concept of transition, we should include the considera- 
tion that his hourly wage be greater than or equal to the wage 
he received in the PSE work experience which he successfully 
completed.^ If, then, the client has gotten a job directly 
after PSE training and it is at a wage equal to^ or greater 
than his PSE wage, this is presumably better than simply 
getting a job at less earnings, and we shall say that the 
client has transitioned at Level 2. If a client has gotten 
a job directly after PSE which pays less than his PSE job, then 
he has not achieved a Level 2 transition, but remains a client 
transitioned at Level 1. A client may transition at Level 2 
with his PSE employer (Type 1 Level 2 transition) or with a 
new employer (Type 2 Level 2 transition). 

Finally, again examining the Model in Figure I-l, it is 
to be noted that the outcome of .the transitional process, that 
is, whether or not the person is able to hold a job and stay in 
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the labor market^ is indicated by whether he retains employ- 
ment for a substantial period after the point of transition. 
Operationally, in terms of the data available in the Vermont 
Project, we shall define a person who had obtained a j'^b 
directly after his PSE experience, received a wage at least the 
magnitude of that in the PSE Job, and who is employed ninety 
(90) days after the point of transition as having transitioned 
at Level 3« Those, then, who have trsmsitioned at Level 3 have 
immediately obtained work after PSE at a wage to maintain at 
least PSE earnings and have remained employed for three months 
on a non-subsidized regular job. 

At this point, we have defined two types of transition 
(with PSE employer and with non-PSE employer) and three differ- 
ent levels of transition. Each type and level of transition is 
important and has mesuaing with regard to interpreting the 
success of the PSE Program. Criteria have been established 
which allow the determination of the exact number of those 
clients who have transitioned by each type and at each level of 
transition. This approach should be more useful in developing 
an understanding of transition than some less complete defini- 
tion that simply dichotomizes the population of clients into 
those who have trsuisitioned and those who have not — with little 
flexibility in the definition. For various questions, the 
approach presented can provide several useful perspectives on 
evaluation of transition. A tabular summary of the ideas pre- 
sented above is presented in Table V-1. It summarizes the 
concept of transition and should facilitate an understanding 
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of the analysis* 

Vermont Transition Experience ♦ Using the operational 
concept of transition as outlined above, the data from the 
Vermont PSE Program can be examined in terms of the effective- 
ness of the Program in providing transitional work experiences 
for the clients. At the time of this analysis, k^k of the ^00 
clients had completed or terminated the PSE Program and had 
been assigned a termination status by the Vermont Employment 
Service.^ Sixteen (l6) clients were still in their PSE work 
experience. The data presented in Table V-2 provides data on 
transition status of those among the /f8if clients on whom 
information was available and who met the criteria for transi- 
tion. 

From the information presetnted in the Table, we can see 
that 202 clients who had finished PSE (i+2 percent) had transi- 
tioned at Level 1, i.e., they had obtained a non-subsidized 
job within fourteen (1^) days after leaving PSE. Of this 
group, lZf7 (75 percent) had a Type 1 transition, i.e., they had 
obtained a job with their PSE employer, while 55 clients (27 
percent) had a Type 2 transition or, in other words, had found 
immediate employment with an employer other than their PSE 
employer.^ 

With regaird to transition at Level 2, from Table V-2 it 
can be seen that 166 clients for whom information was available 
met the criteria for classification at this level • Adjusting 
for missing data, we find that eighty-six percent of the clients 
who transitioned at Level 1 also qualified for transition at 
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TABLE V-£ 



Number of Clients Transitioned by 
Type and Level 





LEVEL 1 


LEVEL 2* 


LEVEL 3* 


TYPE 1 


1^7 


I3if* 


113^ 


TYPE 2 




32^ 


2Zf® 


TOTAL 


202 


166^ 


137^ 



The number of clients included in the cells at this 
level are those who had terminated, for whom information was 
available, and who met all of the criteria for qualification 
(see Table V-1). Those excluded from the cell are those 
clients who did not meet the criteria at this level of transi- 
tion and those who had missing values in data relating to the 
criteria. For example, in lype 1, Level 2 transition, we note 
that I3k of the 1^7 clients at Level 1 met the criterion also 
of their wage being equal to or greater than the PSE wage. 
Excluded are ten clients who had wages less than PSE wages and 
three clients for whom no information was available . For each 
cell there is a footnote to indicate how many clients had 
missing information but ^ho had qualified for the immediately 
preceeding level of transition. 

^Three clients are missing who qualified for Level 1. 

^Five clients are missing who qualified for Level 1. 

^Total of eight clients are missing who qualified for 
Level 1. 

Ten clients eire missing who qualified for Level 2. 

^Three clients are missing iriio qualified for Level 2. 

^Total of thirteen clients are missing who qualified 
for Level 2, 
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Level 2*^ However, it is useful in this case to differentiate 
between those in Type 1 and Type 2 transitions. Adjusting for 
missing data, we find that for those clients with a Type 1 
transition (with PSE employer) , fully ninety-three percent of 
those who transitioned at Level 1 also met the criteria for 
Level 2 transition. Those clients with a Type 2 transition 
(with other employer), however, did not fare so well inasmuch 
as only sixty-four percent who transitioned at Level 1 also 
qualified for Level 2 transition. This indicates, of course, 
that those clients moving directly into Jobs with their PSE 
employer have a much better chance of maintaining or improving 
upon their PSE hourly wage thaji is true for those who move 
directly into non-subsidized employment with another employer. 

Finally, focusing on the number of clients transitioning 
at Level 3, we find that 137 clients for whom data was avail- 
able met the standards for treinsition at Level 3« Again, 
adjusting for missing data, the figures indicate that seventy- 
six percent of the clients who transitioned at Level 1 also 

o 

met the qualifications for transition at Level 3. In addition, 
making the appropriate adjustments, we note that ninety percent 
of the clients who qualified for Level 2 transition also met 
the standards for Level 3 transition. At this level of transi- 
tion it is also informative to examine the transition rates by 
type of transition* For example, with appropriate adjustments 
we find that eighty-four percent of the clients who had a Type 
1 Level 1 transition were able to meet all the requirements to 
transition at Level 3# On the other hand, only fifty -one per- 
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cent of the clients who originally transitioned with a Type 2 
Level 1 transition met the intervening and final qualifica- 
tions for a Level 5 transition. In examining the movement of 
clients from Level 2 to Level 3 transition, we note that both 
Type 1 and Type 2 clients had substantial rates of progression 
to this higher level of transition with respective percentages 
of 91 and 83. It is to be noted, nevertheless, that the 
clients who had a Type 1 transition had a higher rate of move- 
ment into Level 3 from Level 2, The meaning of this is that a 
PSE client who is employed directly upon completion of his work 
experience with the PSE employer is more likely to receive a 
wage at least equal to his PSE wage upon employment and is more 
likely to be employed after three months following PSE than is 
someone who upon completion or termination of PSE takes a job 
with some employer other than his PSE employer. However, for 
those clients who in fact are employed directly after PSE and 
do receive a wage at least equal to the PSE wage, regardless 
of the employer, there a high probability that the person 
will be employed three months after completion of PSE. In this 
case, those with the PSE employer do have an advantage, but it 
is smalX. 

Transition by Sex . A more detsdled breakdown of the transi- 
tion data is presented in Table V-3» This Table shows the num- 
ber of male and female clients who transitioned at each level 
and by each type of trajisition. A review of the data presented 
in the Table leads to the following observations: 

First, even though the same number of males and females 
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TABLE V-5 

Number of Male and Female Clients 
Transitioned by Type and Level 





LEVEL 1 


LEVEL 2* 


LEVEL 3* 


TYPE 1 


80 
(67) 


(63)S 


58^ i 


TYPE 2 


21 
(34) 


(21)*^ 


(15)^ 


TOTAL 


101 
(101) 


82<^. 
(84)^ 


67'„ 
(70)"^ 



®Pigures for male clients are in parenthesis. 

See footnotes and discussion in Table V-2. 

^Two clients are missing who qualified for Level 1« 
^One client who qualified for Level 1 is missing. 
^Three clients who qualified tor Level 1 are missing. 
Five clients who qualified for Level 2 are missing. 

®One client who qualified for Level 2 is missing. 

f 

Six clients who queQ-ified for Level 2 are missing. 
^One client who qualified for Level 1 is missing. 
^Four clients who qualified for Level 1 are missing. 
^Five clients who qualified for Level 1 are missing. 
^Five clients who qualified for Level 2 are missing. 

Two clients who qualified for Level 2 are missing. 
°^Seven clients who qualified for Level 2 are missing. 
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transitioned at Level 1 (total) , this represented a higher pro- 
portion of male clients (46 percent) transitioning than was 
true for female clients (56 percent). This would indicate that 
men have a somewhat higher propensity to transition at this 
level than do females (z=:l,72, p<,10, two tailed test). How- 
ever, it appeeirs that there were some important differences 
between males and females in terms of the type of transition. 
For example, a substantially higher proportion of the females 
who were transitioned at Level 1 had a Type 1 transition (79 
percent) as compared to the males (66 percent). In other words, 
females who obtained jobs within fourteen (lif) days after their 

PSE work experience were more likely to work for the PSE 

9 

employer than was the case for males. ^ 

Second, after making slight adjustments for missing data, 
we find that the male clients who had transitioned at Level 1 
had a higher proportion who met Level 2 transition requirements 
(88 percent) than was true of female clients (83 percent). 
This was particularly obvious for the male and female clients 
who had a Type 2 transition. For those males who had Type 2 
Level 1 transition, seventy percent also met Level 2 require- 
ments. For females, in contrast, only fifty-five percent of 
those who had Type 2 Level 1 transitions qualified for a Level 
2 transition. ■'■^ Overall, with regard to total transitions at 
Level 2, males had a transition rate of thirty -nine percent 
while females had a transition rate of thirty-one percent. 

Finally, upon examining Level 5 transitions, we find that 
sixty-seven females and seventy males trsmsitioned at this 
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Level. After adjustments for missing data, these figures have 
the follovring meaning: 

1) For both males and females who transitioned at Level 
1, there was some attrition with regard to meeting the cumula- 
tive qualifications for a Level 3 transitional experience* 
Specifically, seventy-three percent of those females who 
transitioned at Level 1 also met the qualifications for a Level 
3 transition. The comparable figure for males was seventy -nine 
percent. Taking missing values into consideration, the com- 
plete set of data indicates that for both sexes, the highest 
attrition took place in the movement from Level 1 to Level 2 
transition—and this was especiauLly true for persons with Type 
2 transitions.^^ A very high proportion of both males (91 per- 
cent) and females (88 percent) who reached Level 2 transition 
also met the qualifications for Level 3 transition. 

2) Considering the entire male and female client base, 
we find that the male clients had a higher overall proportion 
of their group transition at Level 3 percent) than was the 
case for femstLes (26 percent). 

In short, for each Type and Level of Transition, males had 
better overall transition rates than females. 

Vermont Transition in Perspective . Since the Vermont PSE 
Program was an experimental and demonstration project, there 
are no figures for completely comparable programs elsewhere. 
However, the PSE concept has been employed in one way or aui- 
other with various manpower programs directed at specific groups 
for some time, and there are national data for other programs 
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with PSE components which might be used (with appropriate 
recognition of the limitations of comparison) to provide some 
background to put the total Vermont experience in a gusirded 
•perspective. Table V-^ presents information giving the "transi- 
tion rates" for the entire Vermont PSE Program (E&D) as they 
have been defined in this report* For the other programs (PSC, 
WIN, and PEP), the "transition rate" is the percentage of those 
terminating the programs in Fiscal Year 1972 who had a Job upon 
termination. 

In terms of the client characteristics and program support 
services, the Vermont PSE Project probably most closely resem- 
bles the WIN Program, and to a lesser degree the PSC Program. 
It least resembles the PEP Program (EEA) in the sense that 
most of the PEP participants sire males, comparatively well 

educated, etc., and are cyclically unemployed who have reason- 

12 

ably good labor market work histories. 

Obviously, what has been defined as Level 1 transition in 
the Vermont PSE Program most closely resembles the "transition 
rate" in the other programs noted in the Table. As can be 
seen, the Vermont Project transition rate at Level 1, in an 
admittedly rough comparison, seems to be relatively high com- 
pared to the other programs. Specifically, when viewed with 
the National WIN figures, it is quite high. When viewed 
against the Vermont WIN experience for "successful completers" 
in Fiscal Year 1972, it looks even better. According to the 
Vermont DES records, the successful completion rate for WIN 
clients in FY 1972 was 21.6 percent (17A- out of 80Zf). 



TABLE V-Zf 

Transitions for Vermont PSE (E&D) 
Compared to Other National Programs 



Transition 

Program Rate 



Vermont PSE (E&D) 

Level 1 /f2% 

Level 2 35% 

Level 5 33% 

Public Service Careers (National) 38% 

Work Incentive Program (National) ^0% 

Public Employment Program (National) 31% 



Source: Data for PSC, WIN and PEP came from the Manpower 
Report of the President . 1975 (Washington, D.C. , USDL, Manpower 
Administration, Msirch, 1973) ?• 55; data for Vermont came from 
Table V-2. 

Transition rate is the percentage of those terminating 
the Program in Fiscal Year 1972 who had a Job upon termination. 



Transition: Client and Job Aspects 

Now that the concept of transition has been introduced, 
defined, and used to measure success in the Vermont PSE Program, 
it is appropriate to turn to an examination of the characteris- 
tics of those clients who transitioned and compare them to those 
who did not. Such an examination may reveal information about 
successful clients which could be useful in designing and 
recruiting for manpower programs incorporating Public Service 
Employment. In the remainder of this chapter, we will review 
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client characteristics of those persons who treinsitioned and 
also some of the characteristics of the jobs they held and com- 
pare them with similsir variables for those clients who did not 
transition. We will focus our attention on those who transi- 
tioned at Level 1 (both Type 1 and Type 2)# The clients who 
transitioned at this level comprise the base of those transi- 
tioning at higher levels, and also provide a satisfactory 
number of clients (minimizing missing values) for analytical 
purposes. 

Client Characteristics . Data on the demographic, employ- 
ment, earnings, and welfare characteristics of the clients who 
transitioned at Level 1 (Type 1 and Type 2 combined) and those 
who did not transition at this level are presented in Table 
V-5» Since, as we have seen, male and female clients vary 
markedly in many characteristics, the data for each sex has 
been presented separately in order to determine any specific 
characteristics which may distinguish each sex with regard 
to transition. 

Upon examining the data presented in Table V-5, one is 
struck by the fact that for both males and females the average 
characteristics for those who transitioned are quite similar to 
those who did not transition. Statistically testing the differ- 
ences in the means and proportions presented, we find only a 
few variables which indicate some potentially meaningful differ- 
ence between those who transitioned and those who did not 
• transition in each sex grouping. Specifically, the male clients 
who transitioned at Level 1 as compared to those who did not 
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TABLE V-5 



Characteristics of Male and Female Clients 
Transitioning at Level 1 and Not Transitioning 



Male Female 

Variables Level 1 No Tran Level 1 No Tran 

(n=101) (n=ll8) (n=101) (n=l6Zf) 

DEMOCaRAPHIC 

Education— mean 10,2 10.2 11,6 11.2 

Age— mean 50.6 31.8 31.1 29.8 

No. of Children— mean 2.8 2.6 2.5 2. If 

No. of Chldrn<6 Yrs— mean l.i+ 1.3 1.0 1.1 

Pet. Hd Household 97% 97% 67% 69% 

Pet. Handicapped 3^% 29% 10% *** 50% 

Pet. Married 86% 79% 36% 52% 

EMPLOYMENT 



Yrs of Employment— mean 


10.6 


11.9 


^.9 


4.7 


No. Jobs in Year — mean 


1.2 


1.4 






Wks Unemplyd in Yr— mean 


22.0 


**♦ 28,5 


5^15 


58.1 


EAJRNINGS 










Client 12 Mo. Income- 










mean 


20if2 


2078 


995 




median 


1900 


2000 


500 


150 


Family 12 Mo. Income — 








1785 


mean 


272if 


2if90 


2/f55 ** 


mediain 


3000 


2500 


2/^00 


lifOO 


Highest Wage Earned — 


2.80 






1.85 


mean 


2.90 


1.9/f 


median 


2.57 


2.50 


1.90 


1.75 


Wage Last Job — 








meam 


2.57 


2.72 


1.75 


1.78 


median 


2./f0 


2./f0 


1.70 


1.70 


Perceived Fair Wage- 










mean 


2.65 


2.67 


2.H 


2.11 


median 


2.50 


2.50 


2.00 


2.00 


WELFARE 










Pet. on Welfare ^ 


3^% 


*** 56% 


61% 


60% 


Months on Welfare — 










mean 


5.6 


8.9 


16.7 ** 


2/f.O 


median ^ 
Amt AFDC Payment — 


2.0 


5.0 


10.0 


lif,0 








mean 


516 


292 


2Mf 


258 


median 


505 


290 


252 


255 



Oaly includes those clients receiving welfare, 
♦p< .10 two tailed test. 
**p< .05 two tailed test. 
***p<.01 two tailed test. 
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had, on the average, somewhat fewer weeks of unemployment dur- 
ing the twelve months before entering the PSE Program and the 
proportion of those who were receiving AFDC prior to entering 
the program was substantially smaller ."'""^ As far as female 
clients are concerned, it appears that those who transitioned 
had a significantly smaller proportion of the handicapped 
clients and they came from families with higher earned incomes 
in the year prior to entering PSE# Also, for those clients who 
had been on welfare, the clients who transitioned had fewer 
months on welfare before PSE, 

One might interpret the above findings for mauLes as mean- 
ing that those clients who have relatively better recent work 
histories, i.e., less unemployment, and have not sought welfare 
(since they had likely been receiving unemployment compensation 
and may have been searching for another job) were more likely 
to transition at Level 1 than those clients with longer unemploy- 
ment histories and who had applied for and been receiving wel- 
fare. For females, the findings seem to indicate that the 
clients most likely to transition to Level 1 would be those 
without physical or mental handicaps and who had somewhat higher 
family incomes — possibly due to one or both of the following 
factors: l) the client had worked and had experienced less un- 
employment in the year preceeding PSE (the data would support 
this idea) , and/or 2) the client had other family members con- 
tributing to income during the period of her unemployment (an 
additional worker, perhaps, for just a short time). The two 
previous factors might help explain why the successful clients 
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who had received welfare had received the benefits for fewer 
months than those who did not transition • 

Now let us turn our attention to those clients who did 
transition at Level 1 and try to determine if there were any 
notable differences between those employees who were employed 
by the PSE employer (Type 1 Le^rel 1) and those who were 
employed by an employer other than their PSE employer (Type 2 
Level 1). Data for this purpose, by sex, is presented in Table 
V-6. In general, one might suspect that those clients taking 
employment with another employer (either through their own 
choice and effort or simply because they could not be absorbed 
by the PSE employer and were placed elsewhere by the iinployment 
Service) mi.'jht exhibit more of the characteristics of the 
mobile and perhaps better qusilified worker. While there is 
great similiarity between those with Type 1 and Type Z transi- 
tions for each sex, there are some consistent tendencies that 
support the previous expectations. For example, it will be 
noted that both males and females who transitioned with a Type 
2 transition were generally yoimger, better educated, had 
slightly fewer childi^en, had experienced less unemployment, and 
for men included a lower proportion of handicapped. These 
characteristics would most certainly indicate, on the average, 
a group of clients that could be more easily placed than the 
group who transitioned with a Type 1 transition. 

Prom a statistical test of the differences in the means 
and proportions of the data presented for each sex, we find only 
a few variables which seem to be statistically significant in 
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TABLE V-6 



Characteristics of Male and Female Clients 
With Type 1 and Type 2 Transitions at Level 1 



MsuLe Female 

Type 1 Type 2 Type 1 Type 2 
(n=67) (n=3^) (n=80) (n=2l) 



DEMOGRAPHIC 



Education — ^mean 


10.0 


10.6 


11. if * 


12.2 


Age — mean 


51.^ * 


28.0 


31.5 


29.5 


No. of Children — ^mean 


2.8 


2.7 . 


2.3 


2./f 


No. of Ghldrn < 6 Yrs — mean 


l.if 


l./f 


1.1 ♦ 


.8 


Pet. Hd Household 


99% 


9/f% 


6/f% 


76% 


Pet. Handicapped 


37% 


27% 


10% 


10% 


Pet. Married 


88% 


82% 


36% 


33% 


IPLOYMENT 










Yrs of Employment — mean 


11.7 ** 


8.3 




5.2 


No. of Jobs in Year — mean 


1.2 


1.^ 




1.0 


Wks Unemplyd in Yr — ^mean 


22.6 


20.9 


36.1 


27.8 



EARNINGS 

Client 12 Mo. Income 



mean 


2221 


1731 


911 


1^15 


median 


2000 


900 


250 


720 


Family 12 Mo. Income — 










mean 


26/f9 


2853 


2Zf66 


2388 


median 


2800 


3000 


2Zf00 


2000 


Highest Wage Earned — 




2.89 


1.88 *• 




mean 


2.76 


2.15 


median 


2.50 


2.50 


1.80 


2.00 


Wage Last Job — 








1.83 


mean 


2.30 


2.71 


1.72 


median 


2.50 


2.35 


1.65 


1.76 


Perceived Faiir Wage — 










mesui 


2.62 


2.70 


2.13 


2.20 


median 


2.50 


2.50 


2.00 


2.00 



WELFARE 



Pet. on Welfare ^ 


37% 


27% 


59% 


71% 


Months on Welfare — 










mean 


6.2 


k.z 


17.5" 


lif.O 


median q. 
Amt AFDC Payment — 


2.0 


2.0 


10.0 


6.0 




336 






mean 


309 


2ifl 




median 


303 


323 


230 


258 



Only includes those clients receiving welfare. 
*p .10 two tailed test. 
.05 two tailed test. 
ER^C tailed test. 
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the differentiation between Type 1 and Type 2 transition and 
these tend to support to the point made in the preceeding para- 
graph. For males, those employed with another employer were 
younger and had fewer years of employment on the average. 
Females who had a Type 2 transition could be distinguished, on 
the average, by being better educated, having fewer children 
under the age of six years, and having had a higher "highest 
wage" that they had earned. 

Job and Employer Characteristics . At this point, let us 
turn our attention to the job and employer characteristics of 
the clients who transitioned and those who did not transition. 
Data on selected Job/Employer variables are presented for males 
and females in Table V-7. 

Specifically focusing on the "Type of Job" variable, we 
find the following: 

(1) For both males and females, the transition rates 
of those clients in the Professional, Technical, 
Managerial and Clerical jobs were relatively high 
compared to other type jobs. For males, there was 

a very high proportion of transitions for those 
clients in Farming and Forestry jobs as well. In 
all cases, for the job categories mentioned, males 
had higher transition rates than females. 

(2) In Service type jobs, msLLes had a respectable 
forty-eight percent transition rate while females 
had a poor twenty-eight percent transition rate. 

(3) Males had very poor tramsition rates in the 
Bench Work (0 percent) , Structural (35 percent) and 
Miscellaneous job (25 percent) categories. There 
were too few females in these categories to make 
any meamingful statements. 

In terms of job categories alone, then, the data would indicate 
that to maximize the proportion of clients who transition, one 
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TABLE V-7 

Job and Employer Data on 
Transition by Sex 



Variables 



Male 



Level 1 
(n=10l) 



No Tran 
(n=ll8) 



Female 



Level 1 
(n=10l) 



No Tran 
(n=l6Zf) 



TYPE OF JOB (DOT) 

Prof, Tech ,Mgrl 0-1 

Clerical 2 

Service 3 

FarmgjFrstry k 

Processing 5 

Machine Trades 6 

Bench Work 7 

Structural 8 

Miscellaneous 9 

TYPE OF EMPLOYER 
Education 
Hospital/Health 
State Gov't 
Child Care 
Social Services 
City Gov't 
Other Non-Profit 



16 
Ik 
kk 
3 
0 

k 

0 

19 
1 



2Zf 
33 
Ik 

i 

Ik 



17 
7 

k7 

2 
0 

k 
2 
56 
3 



^2 
26 

13 

k 
2 

9 
23 



26 
if5 
28 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 



37 
30 
20 
6 
5 
3 
10 



3k 
57 
72 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 



54 
50 

27 
19 
3 
0 
11 



PSE WAGE 
Mean Wage 
Median Wage 



2.32 
2.25 



2.31 
2.25 



2.11 
2.00 



2.05 
2.00 



PERCENT SUBSIDY 
Mean Subsidy 
Median Subsidy 



94% 
90% 



905^ 



95% 
100% 



95% 
100% 



TIME IN PSE JOB* 
Mean Days 
Median Days 



i62 
152 



108 
73 



190 
179 



128 
108 



WELFARE IN PSE 

Pet. Receiving Welfare 



24% 



48% 



46% 



55% 



®'Time in final resil PSE work experience Job. For further informa- 
tion on this concept, see Chapter IV, footnote 1. 
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might want to emphasize job development in the Professional, 

Technical, Managerial and Clerical areas for both men and 

women,"'"^ For male clients, reasonably high transition rates 

can also be obtained with appropriate matching of clients and 

training jobs in the Service, Farming -Forestry , and Machine 

Trades jobs. It appears, at least from the Vermont experience, 

that Service jobs for women and Structural and Miscellaneous 

jobs for men are job categories where there should be concern 

17 

about problems with regard to potential transition* ^ 

Turning now to tr€msitions by type of employer, the 
following things can be seen: 

(1) For both males and females, relatively high 
transition rates came from those clients working 
for State Government, Socieil Services, and City 
Government employers. 

(2) For both males and females, there was a poor 
transition rate for the clients employed by Educa- 
tional employers (ecg^^ school districts, private 
schools, colleges, etc). 

(3) Male clients had high transition rates for those 
employed by Hospital/Health and Child Care employers, 
while female clients had comparatively poor transi- 
tional employment experiences with these employers. 

(if) For Other Non-Profit employers, males had poor 
transition rates while females had relatively good 
transition rates. 

We can now relate some of the above findings to the informa- 
tion about job categories and transition. First, with regard to 
(1) above, it should be noted that the vast majority of jobs 
provided by State Government, Social Services, and City Govern- 
ment in which clients had work experience training (75 percent) 
were white collar jobs in the Professional, Technical, Managerial 



and Clerical areas. These job categories, we have seen, were 
those in which both sexes had high transition levels. As far 
as point (2) is concerned, we find that Educational institu- 
tions had very little success with msLLe and female clients in 
Service and Structural type Jobs. These type Jobs made up 
sixty-five percent of the Jobs that clients filled, yet the 
transition rate for both sexes combined in these slots was only 
twenty -eight percent. In the other Job categories offered by 
the Education employers, there was a credible transition rate 
of fifty percent. So the main problem for Educational employers 
was the great concentration of clients in Service and Structural 
Jobs and the poor transition rates in these positions. 

With regard to point (5), the Hospital/Health and Child 
Care type employers had a high proportion of clients concentrated 
in Service type Jobs (55 percent) and in these :':)bs, in general, 
men tended to have somewhat better transition rates than females. 
Finally, in point (/f) , the poor transition rate for men is 

basically due to the large number of males in the Structural 

18 

•type Jobs and the low transition rate of these clients.^ 

TurnpLng again to Table V-7 and examining information rela- 
ting to the PSE wage and the percent subsidy for clients, we 
find little difference by sex between those who transitioned and 
those who did not transition* One might have expected that those 
who tremsitioned would have had the better paying Jobs, but this 
is not borne out by the data presented. In terms of averages, 
those males and females who transitioned had approximately the 
same hourly wage as those who did not trsmsition.^^ A more 
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detailed breakdown of the v^age information, relating it to the 

type of job and employer, is presented in Table V-^* This 

Table indicates the transition rates for clients, by sex, in 

jobs classed as being with high or low paying employers and/or 
20 

job categories. It is interesting to note that for females, 
the trsuasition rates are in the direction expected in terms of 
the high paying jobs (n.s.) and employers (z=1.71; p< .05; one 
tailed test), but for males they are not. In fact, for males 
they are in the opposite direction of that expectedl For 
females, the lowest transition rate is in the cell with the low 
paying employer in a low paying job. For males, on the other 
hand, the transition rate in the low-low cell is higher than 
that in the high -high cell. This is basically due to the con- 
centration of males in the Structural type jobs with Other 
Non-Profit employers which were classed in the high-high cell 
and which had a poor transition rate. From this Table, we can 
see that women did reasonably well in terms of transition rates 
in all of the cells except the low-low cell. However, since a 
majority of the females were concentrated in jobs with employers 
falling into the low-low cell, this had a tremendous effect 
upon the total trsmsition rate for women. Perhaps most sur- 
prising is that the high paying employer and low paying job 
cell contains the highest transition rate of any of the cells 
for each of the sexes. This appears to be due mainly to the 
overwhelming proportion of Clerical workers in work experience 
slots with State Government and Other Non-Profit employers. 

Returning to Table V-7, we can see that the percent subsidy 
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TABLE V-8 



PSE Client Transition Rates by Sex 
for Employers and Jobs in Hi^-Low 
Paying Classifications^ 



Employer 


Job Categories 


Employer 


Categories 


Low Paying 


High Paying 


Total 


Low 

Paying 


52% n.=lZf8 V 
(47% n= 9kr 


45% n=46 V 
(Zf8% n=44) 


55% n=194 V 
(47% n=158)^ 


High 
Paying 


47% n= 55 b 
(70% n= 20)° 


44% n=l6 ^ 
(56% n=6l)^ 


46% n= 71 V 
(44% n= 81) 


Job 
Total 


56% n=205 X- 
(51% n=114)*' 


44% n=62 , 
(41% n=105)^ 





^See Table III -5 for detail with regard to the jobs and 
employers that make up the various categories. The "n«=" gives the 
total number of clients on which the percentage figure is based* 



Figures for males are in parenthesis. 



TABLE V-9 

PSE Client Transition Rates in 
Work Experience Slots Classified 
by Income and Subsidy Levels^ 



Average 


Average Expected Annual Income 


Total 


Subsidy 
Level 


X 

>$4200 


>SitO0O $4200 


0 

<$4000 


Clients 


X 

^95% 


50% n=ij2 , 
(45% n=65)'' 


29% n=58 ^ 
(56% n=47)*' 


29% n=21 , 
(60% n= 5)** 


56% n=121 , 
(42% n=117)^ 


0 

>95% 


55% n=49 V 
(Zf5% n=74) 


^44% n=66 ^ 
(64% n=25)*' 


41% n=29 X- 
(100% n= 5) 


40% n=144 ^ 
(51% n=102)° 


Total 
Clients 


41% n=91 V 
(45% n=159) 


57% n=124 X, 
(46% n= 25)** 


56% n=50 , 
(75% n= 8)** 





*Refer to Table for more detail. The "n=" gives the 

total number of clients on which the percentage figure is based. 

flgurea are in parenthesis, 
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seemed to make little difference for either sex with regard to 
transition* Table V-9 combines the subsidy information with 
the potential earnings on the jobs and presents transition 
rates for jobs examined on an earnings -subsidy basis. Upon 
examining Table V-9, it appears that there is little, if any, 
relationship between potential income and transition rate or 
subsidy level and transition rate. This is true for each sex 
and on an overall basis. 

Again, returning to Table V-7, we find that for the time 
spent in the PSE job, both male and female clients who transi- 
tioned at Level 1 spent significantly longer (about two months) 
in the PSE training slot than those clients who did not transi- 
tion. This, of course, is due in large part to the fact that 
many of those not transitioning dropped out during the PSE 
training period. It is interesting to note, however, that the 
males who transitioned, as well as those who did not transi- 
tion, spent about a month less in the program than their 
female counterparts. In other words, regardless of the out- 
come, on the average, females spent about one month more on a 
subsidized work slot than was true for the males. This, com- 
bined with the fact that females had a lower overall transition 
rate than males, could indicate that it is saore costly per 
client transition to conduct a PSE program of the Vermont type 
with females as clients rather than males. 

The final variable noted in Table V-7 concerns the propor- 
tion of clients for each sex and outcome category who were 
receiving welfare payments during PSE work experience train- 
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ing. For males there is a highly obvious and significant 
difference (z=3»78; p .01) between those transitioning at 
Level 1 and those not transitioning. Those male clients who 
transitioned were much less likely to be receiving welfare 
during the PSE experience than those who did not transition. 
For female clients, also, the proportion of those transition- 
ing who received welfare during PSE was smaller than those not 
transitioning. The difference between the two female groups,^ 
however , does not appeeo: to be as large or meaningful as was 
the case for msdes. 

Now let us briefly turn to Table V-10 to examine the job 
and employer characteristics of those clients, by sex, who 
transitioned with a Type 1 or Type 2 traoxsltion. -Frxspm our 
previous discussion of Table V~5, we know that a higher pro- 
portion of males had a Type 2 transition when compared with 
females. Also, from Table V-7, we have seen that the charac- 
teristics of those clients, both mauLe and female, who had 
Type 2 transitions were those of younger more mobile labor 
force participants than the clients who had I*ype 1 transitions. 
From Table V-10 we add to this previous information by noting 
the following things: 

(1) For males, the high proportion of Type 2 transi- 
tions was not limited to any specific occupation, but 
was generally true for most occupations held (all but 
one job category had over 20 percent T^pe 2 transi- 
tions, and all but two had at least one-third of the 
transitions which were Type 2). For females, the 
vast majority of Type 2 transitions were concentrated 
in the Clerical type jobs. 

(2) With regard to type of employer, the Type 2 transi-^ 
tions for both sexes appears to be distributed among 
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TABLE V-10 



Job and Employer Data on Type of 
Transition by Sex 



Variables 



Male 



Type 1 
(n=67) 



Type 2 
(n=3if) 



Female 



^pe 1 
(n=80) 



Type 2 
(n=21) 



TYPE OF JOB (DOT) 
Prof , Tech, Mgrl 
Clerical 
Service 
FarmgjFrstry 
Processing 
Machine Trades 
Bench Work 
Structural 
Miscellaneous 

TYPE OF EMPLOYER 
Education 
Hospital/Health 
Staves -Sov't . 
Child Care 
Social Services 
City Gov't 
Other Non-Prof it 



0-1 
2 
3 
k 
5 
6 



I 

35 
3 
0 
2 
0 

12 
0 



15 

26 
7 
5 
1 

I 



9 
6 

9 
0 
0 
2 
0 

7 
1 



9 
7 
7 

0 
2 
1 
8 



23 
30 
25 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 



23 
26 

k 
1 

6 



3 
15 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



k 
6 

1 
2 
if 



PSE WAGE 
Mean Wage 
Median Wage 



2.29 
2.18 



2.36 
2.25 



2.11 

2.00 



2.10 
2.00 



PERCENT SUBSIDY 
Mean Subsidy 
Median Subsidy 



93% 
100% 



9k% 
90% 



9k% 
100% 



96% 
100% 



Tim IN PSE JOB* 
Mean Dsiys 
Median Days 



175 
166 



135 
135 



19k 
179 



172 
IMf 



WELFARE IN PSE 

Pet. Receiving Welfare 



2if% 



2if% 



iv2% 



57% 



Time in final real PSE work experience job. 
tion on this concept, see Chapter IV, footnote 1. 



For further informa 



several categories of employers and not concentrated 
with any one type of employerv The employers which 
had a particularly high proportion of Type 2 transi- 
tions for both sexes were State Government and Other 
Non-Profit, Even though the numbers are quite small, 
it is to be noted that males had a high proportion of 
Type 2 transitions with Social Service employers while 
the same thing was true for females in City Government. 
All of those, regardless of sex, who transitioned with 
Child Care employers, had Type 1 transitions. 

(5) For each sex, the average PSE hourly wage and the 
average percent subsidy did not differ in a signifi- 
cant way between those who had a Type 1 and a Type 2 
transition. 

(4) With regard to the number of days in the PSE work 
experience program for both males and females, those 
who had a Type 1 transition averaged about one month 
(50 days) longer than those who had Type 2 transitions. 

(5) A substantially smaller proportion of females who 
had a Type 1 transition received welfare while in PSE 
as compeared to those with Type 2 transitions. The 
proportion of males in Type 1 and Type 2 transitions 
receiving welfare in PSE training was identical. 

In points (l) and (2) above we noted that for males there 
was no particular job or employer category that was the major 
contributor to Type 2 transitions. This would indicate that 
the Type 2 transitions were generally spread out among the 
employers and not concentrated in any specific type of job. 
Females, on the other hand, had Type 2 transitions concentrated 
in Clerical type jobs. Given the fact that Type 2 transitions 
were spread among all categories of employers, it appears that 
females in Clerical jobs, regardless of the type of employer, 
were more likely to transition with another employer than those 
who were in other job categories. It is to be noted, as we 
might expect, that State Government PSE employers had high pro- 
portions of Type 2 transitions. This is due in great part to 
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the lack of budget resources available to absorb the client 
after the subsidized PSE training experience. In many cases 
where the client was employed in State Government PSE slots, 
the Employment Service had to assist the client in finding a 
new position when the subsidy in the PSE slot had run out. 

In point (3) it is noted that for each sex the average 
wage earned in the PSE work experience is approximately the 
ssune for those with Type 1 and Type 2 transitions. This would 
indicate that the average hourly wage during training had little 
to do with whether the client remeiined with the PSE employer or 
moved to ainother employer. Also, the levels of subsidy were 
similar for each type of transition for each sex group. It 
would seem that the employer was probably no more likely to 
absorb the client if he was given a total subsidy or if ha . 
contributed in part to the client's wage and benefits. As has 
been noted previously, this may be due to the budget charac- 
teristics of public employers (i.e., they have no extra funds 
for paying part of the cost of the trainee during training, 
but they may be able to absorb the client later due to attri- 
tion, increased aillocations, etc., or else the employer may be 
able to pay part of the costs during training but due to no 
increases or cutbacks in the next fiscal year, he csuanot absorb 
the client). 

With regard to the number of days spent in the PSE work 
experience slot as is noted in point (if) , the fact that those 
who have Type 2 transitions have shorter periods in the program 
is not surprising. First, some of the clients in PSE were 
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looking for other jobs during their work experience employment 
(e.g., the WIN clients who were in "holding" status and were • 
awaiting some placement). Second, some of those who had Type 
2 transitions simply quit the PSE employment (for any number of 
reasons) and proceeded to find another job on their own shortly 
after terminating their PSE employment. Since these clients 
would not complete the usual six month PSE training, we would 
expect this to have the effect of shortening the average time 
in PSE for clients with Type 2 transitions. The reason that 
the number of days for Type 2 clients is as long as it is on 
the average is most likely due to the clients who completed the 
entire PSE training period and could not be absorbed with the 
PSE employer at that time. 

iUnally, in -.point (5) it is noted that the females who had 
a Type 2 transition had a higher proportion on welfare during 
PSE training than those who had a Type 1 transition. Referring 
to earlier Tables (e.g., V-6) it is noted that those clients 
with Type 2 transitions included a higher proportion of heads 
of households (those eligible for welfare) and a higher inci- 
dence of AFDC enrollment prior to entering PSE. We might expect 
that a carryover of welfare into PSE would be higher among this 
group given their past characteristics and due to the fact that 
they were placed in low paying clerical jobs for the most part 
(refer to the discussion of point 1) . 

In short, there appear to be few job/employer character- 
istics as have been measured in this study which specifically 
predict whether a transition will be of Type 1 or Type 2. We 
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have seen that there are certain jobs and employers for males 
and females which appear to have higher or lower propensities 
to retain those who trsoisition. In designing a particular 
strategy for a PSE program (e,g., maximize the number of 
transitions at Type 1 Level 1, one would want to use the 
information from Table V-10 to determine the best jobs and 
employers to maximize transitions, then use the data in Table 
V-10 to further screen jobs and employers to find the best type 
of job/employer characteristics to achieve the PSE goal* 

Summary and Comments 

In this chapter a concept of transition in PSE employment 
has been developed. It was operationalized with definitions 
~ and specifications for measurement. Specifically, it was noted 
that there could be two types of transition — ^i.e*, obtaining a 
post training job with the PSE employer (Type 1) or with a new 
employer (Type 2). In addition, it was pointed out that several 
levels of transition could be meaningfully distinguished. Level 
1 transition for a client was obtaining a non-subsidized job 
immediately after completion or termination of PSE (llf days 
after). Level 2 transition included all those clients in Level 
1 who also had no decrease in their hourly wage in the non-- 
subsidized job after PSE training. Lev3l. 3 transitions would 
include the clients who qualified for Level 2 transitions, but 
In addition retained their non-subsidized job for a substantial 
period of time after completion of PSE training (90 days)* Prom 
the data, we found that forty percent of the Vermont clients T 
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transitioned at Level 1, thirty-five percent at Level 2 and 
thirty-three percent at Level 5* It was found that a client 
who is employed directly upon completion of his work experience 
with the PSE employer (Type 1) was more likely to meet Level 3 
transition requirements than those employed with another 
employer (Type 2). Males had significantly higher transition 
rates thsin females at all levels of transition and by each type 
of transition. In a rough comparison to data on "transitions" 
from other programs with PSE components, the transition rates 
from the Vermont E&D Program compared favorably. 

Upon examining the characteristics of the clients who 
treaisitioned at Level 1 and those who did not, it was found 
that males who had better work histories prior to enrolling in 
the PSE program (i.e., fewer weeks unemployment, smaller pro- 
portion having received welfare) tended to have a higher prob- 
ability of transitioning. For femalcG, those clients with 
fewer haoidlcaps and coming from families with higher earned 
incomes during the ydar preceeding PSE employment tended to be 
more successful at transition. For both males and females, in 
general, the clients who had a Type 2 transition tended to be 
those with the characteristics of highly mobile labor force 
participants (e.g., young, better educated, fewer children, 
etc.). 

In terms of the job characteristics of the clients who 
transitioned contrasted to those who did not transition, it was 
found that for both males and females, white collar jobs had 
very good transition rates. Males had satisfactory transition 



rates in Service jobs but poor rates of transition in Struc- 
tural type positions. Females did poorly in transition from 
Service type jobs. With regard to employer characteristics, 
it was discovered that both sexes tended to transition well 
from jobs provided by State Government, Social Services and 
City Government, while both sexes did poorly in jobs provided 
by Educational employers ♦ This appeared to be due greatly to 
the type of jobs provided by these employers. In addition, 
males did well with Hospital, Health, and Child Care employers 
and poorly with the Other Non-profit employers while females 
had just the opposite experience. 

With regard to other job/employer information, it was 
noted that for both sexes, on the average, there was no 
difference in wage or subsidy levels between those who trsmsi- 
tioned and those who did not transition at Level 1. However, 
it should be noted that when the jobs and employers are cate- 
gorized by "high paying" and "low paying" characteristics, 
females did tend to have more transitions in the direction of 
"high" paying employers and jobs, but this was not true for the 
men (indeed, it was an inverse relationship for them)* It was 
also discovered that those who transitioned (both sexes) spent 
about two more months in the Program, on the average, thsui 
those who did not transition. Regardless of outcome, however, 
males spent less time in the Program than females. Finally, 
of males who transitioned, there were significantly fewer 
individuals receiving welfare during PSE than was the case for 
males who did not transition. There was no meaningful differ- 
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ence for females on this dimension • In addition^, other informa- 
tion is presented in the chapter on job/employer characteristics 
differentiating the Type 1 from Type 2 transitions at Level 1. 

The findings as summarized above might indicate several 
things to the reader. Specifically, it appears that there is 
no simple predictor of transition for all clients. It is most 
likely a complex admixture of personal, attitudinal, and job/ 
employer training characteristics that affects the final out- 
come* Many of the relevant and important characteristics 
(personal and job/employer) have been identified in this 
chapter and should be considered Jointly and interactively 
when planning a program for training unemployed disadvantaged 
or welfare clients. To the author, it would appear that a 
rational PSE Program design might include the following: 

(1) Define as precisely as possible the client group to 
be recruited for the program (e.g., male welfare recipients 
who have been unemployed over 26 weeks with two or more 
children) . Do not try to make one program the only one for 

a large nebulous group. 

(2) Define specifically the goals of the PSE work experi- 
ence or training in terms of the Type and Level of transition 
outcome desired (e.g., Type 1 Level 2 outcome is desired). 

(3) Use the data in this and preceeding chapters to select 
the type of Jobs, employment characteristics, employer types and 
other relevant variables which will maximize the probability of 
the desired outcome. 
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This approach wilj, better focus the recruiting aiid job 
development efforts into a meaningful more manageable man- 
power program with a higher potential for achieving the 
desired outcome. 
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Footnotes 



For an interesting review of the legislative history of 
The Emergency Employment Act and the importance attached to 
the inclusion of the term "transitional", see Sar A* Levi tan 
and Robert Taggart, "The Emergency Employment Act: An Interim 
Assessment," mimeographed draft dated March 16, 1972, pp# 
15-21, 

p 

It seems that some Congressmen felt that "transitional" 
dealt with the temporary nature of emergency Public Service 
Employment while others interpreted it as a .job related concept 
indicating a short term job in PSE with potential movement to 
non-subsidized employment. For the earlier viewpoint, see 
comments by Congressman Carl D. Perkins, Congressional Record . 
July 1, 1971, p. H6225. For concepts supporting the latter 
view, see any of the following sources: "Nixon Signs Public 
Service Jobs Bill," Washington Post , July 13, 1971, p* 111; 
Report of Ways and Means Committee on HRl , House Report No, 
92-231, p. 170 ; Everett Crawford, Public Service Employment 
Programs , Pamphlet No* 8, Center for Governmental Studies 
C Washington, D.C., August, 1971) p. 28; The National Manpower 
Policy Task Force Associates, Public Employment Manpower Pro- 
grams (Washington, D.C., July, 1972) p. 9. 

-^The Ik day criterion has other features as well. Fi.rst, 
if they plan on working, then many of the clients have liroited 
resources and cannot spend lengthy periods of time out of work* 
They would want employment quickly to sustain themselves and 
their family* Second, a review of the data indicates that of 
all those clients who eventually got some kind of employment 
after PSE (some persons obtaining employment more than a year 
after termination) , 76 percent got employment in the first two 
weeks after PSE* The majority of those remaining got their 
Jobs much later (mean is 88 days, median is 62 days), and the 
jobs were largely with employers other than the PSE employer. 

^If a client's wage is equal to or greater than his PSE 
wage, this is also a rough indicator that the skill level he 
is working at is similar or higher than that in the PSE work 
experience. This is consistent with the concept presented in 
Figure I-l. 

^When a client concluded his work experience in the 
Vermont PSE Program, he was assigned one of five possible 
termination statuses. The termination statuses and the number 
of clients in each status are as follows: Status 1, completed 
PSE but no placement upon completion — ^6 clients; Status 2, 
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completed PSE but placed in another training program — 19 
clients; Status 3, terminated PSE without completing but with 
good cause (e.g., sickness, pregnancy, incarceration, etc.) 
— 80 clients; Status if, terminated PSE without completing and 
without good cause— 115 clients; Status 5, completed PSE and 
upon completion expected to be placed on available job (place- 
ment did not always occur, however)-- *21if clients* It should 
be noted here that even though if8-tf clients had a termination 
status, this does not mean that all of them had been out of 
the PSE Program long enough to have follow-up information at 
the 30, 90,' and 180 day intervals. 

The termination status assigned by the Employment 
Service to each of the clients who transitioned at Level 1 was 
as follows: For the entire group of 202 clients, 192 had a 
termination status of 5 (completed and placed), four clients 
had a termination status of 1 (completed but not placed) , two 
clients had a termination status of 3 (terminated for good 
cause) , and three clients had a termination status of if (term! 
nated not for a good cause) • All of the clients with a Type 1 
Level 1 trainsition had a termination status of 5- The nine 
clients with a termination status of 1, 3 or if were all in 
Type 2, Level 1 transitions. This would indicate that the 
majority of clients who trauisitioned at Level 1 had some job 
available to them at the time of completion. For the nine 
clients who did not complete or were not placed upon comple- 
tion and yet who obtained a job within lif days, in all cases 
they found this job with some employer other than the PSE 
employer— and in many cases probably found the job on their 
own. 

7 

'When we adjust for missing data, we mean that we are 
including in our calculations only those clients for whom all 
data is available for this Level of transition. Using the 
information in Table V-2, the percentage transition at Level 2 
was calculated in the following way: 1) a total of 166 client 
transitioned at Level 2; 2) since eight of the clients who 
transitioned at Level 1 aire missing, subtract eight from the 
number who transitioned at Level 1 to obtain the number for 
whom data is avedLlable for both Level 1 and Level 2 (i^e. , 
202-8=19if); 3) use the 166 clients as the numerator and 19if 
as the denominator and calculate the percentage of transitions 
(i.e., 166/19^=83 • 6^) . In calculating the percentage transi- 
tions at Level 2 and Level 3 for Total, Type 1, and Type 2 
trsuxsitions , similair adjustments were made. The reader csm 
compute the transition rates for himself using Table V-2. 

Q 

The number of those transitioning at Level 3> when 
related to the entire population for which complete informa- 
tion is available . (if09 clients), indicates that 137A09 or 
33 percent transitioned at this level. 
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%f we only count those who transitioned with a Type 1 
transition at Level 1, then the proportion of all male clients 
transitioning is the same as the proportion of all female 
clients — 30 percent for each. 

■'■'^Tliis difference between males and females quedifying for 
Type 2, Level 2 transitions might be better understood if the 
reader recalls that the PSE job for males was, for a majority, 
at a wage below their wage on the last job while for females, 
the PSE job was generally above their wage on the last job« 
So, when males move from the PSE employer to auaother job, 
there is a better chance that their wage will be above their 
PSE wage than is the case for females. 

■'■■'■This means, of coiirse, that those clients qualifying for 
Level 1 by getting a job in Ik days after PSE with some employer 
other than the PSE employer were much more likely than those 
employed with the PSE employer to get a job paying an hourly 
wage less than that on the PSE job. 

12 

For a description of the characteristics of the PEP 
enrollees, see the Manpower Report of the President , 1975, 
p. if5. 

■'■•^It is the writer's opinion that the differences in weeks 
unemployed and the percent on welfare before entering PSE are 
simply outward manifestations of a more basic attitude or 
mental set on the part of the clients which differentiates 
them. For example, while those who transitioned did, in fact, 
have fewer weeks of unemployment, the average number of weeks 
wajB still very high (22 weeks) and one would think they would 
have relied to a greater extent on welfare as did the no 
transition clients (28 weeks unemployment) • It is possible, 
since there are no real differences in the percent head of 
household, handicapped, education, etc. that the lower rate 
of welfare reliance by the transitioned clients and the some- 
what lower length of unemployment is simply due to their un- 
willingness to take welfare and their continuing desire to find 
a job — ^in other words, perhaps a greater work orientation. 

■'■^Client age and years of employment are highly correlated 
for males (r=.90, p<.00l). Since males typically have con- 
tinuing involvement in the Labor Force, it would appear that 
years of employment here can be explained by age. 

15 

•^For females, the highest wage is positively correlated 
with education (r^.k3; p<.00l), therefore, it is not particu- 
larly surprising that the group with higher average education 
would have the higher average "highest wage earned" as well. 
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^The reader no doubt recognizes that these categories are 
what we have previously called White Collar Job categories. 
For males, the transition rate in white collar jobs weis 56 
percent compared to k3 percent for blue collar jobs. For 
females, the transition rate was percent for white collar 
jobs and 29 percent for blue collar jobs. 

17 

'With regard to the Structural job category for men, it 
should be noted that several of the clients were put on jobs 
in two experimental projects (i.e., the Ecology Shop and 
Middlebury Home Construction) which eventually were disbanded 
and the workers, most of whom were suffering from severe employ- 
ment barriers such as auLcoholism, emotional problems, etc., were 
never placed. However, those in Structural type jobs had very 
poor transition records across a wide variety of employers so 
that it appears that this job type was a problem area in terms 
of transition. 

18 

Structural jobs made up 6? percent of PSE jobs held by 
men with Other Non-Profit employers. See footnote 1? for 
additional information on transition problems for Structural 
workers in the Other Non-Profit employer category. 

IQ 

further analysis found little difference between those 
who transitioned and those who did not in the proportion who 
had PSE wage greater than or equal (>) to the wage on the last 
job. For example, k3 percent of the males who transitioned 
had a PSE wage > to their wage on the last job, while if7 per- 
cent of those who did not transition had such a wage level. 
For females, of those who transitioned, 85 percent had a PSE 
wage > their wage on the last job, while 8if percent of those 
not transitioning had such a wage level. With regard to the 
PSE wage relative to the perceived fair wage, /f5 percent of 
the men who transitioned had a PSE wage > their perceived fair 
wage and 38 percent of those who did not transition saw the 
PSE wage >^ fair wage. For females, the compsirable proportions 
are 69 percent and 67 percent. 

20 

^See Table for more detail relating to this Table. 

21 

The reader should compare the proportion of clients on 
welfare during PSE in Table V-7 with the comparable data in 
Table V-5. He can then see the proportion of clients in each 
of the categories going off welfare when coming into PSE. It 
will be noted that for both males euad females who trauasitioned, 
there was a greater decline in the proportion of those receiv- 
ing welfare after entry into PSE than was true for those who 
did not transition. In addition, in all categories for both 
sexes, the average size of the AFDC payment to those receiving 
it was reduced after entering PSE. 
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Chapter VI 



CLIENT EXPERIENCE AFTER PSE: 
EMPLOYMENT AND WELFARE 

A basic objective of the Vermont E&D Project has been to 
use the PSE work experience, supplemented with extensive support 
services, as a mechanism to assist the client in moving from 
unemployment to employment and from economic dependence (i.e., 
AFDC, Unemployment Insurance) to economic independence (or at 
least reduce dependence). It is the purpose of this chapter 
to briefly review the results of the Program in terms of these 
objectives. The discussion will focus on a comparative analysis 
of the post-PSE employment and welfare experiences of the clients 
who were enrolled in the Program. The experiences of those who 
transitioned at Level 1 will be compared with those of the 
clients who did not transition. The first part of the chapter 
will deal with the employment experience of the clients after 
leaving the PSE Program. The second part of the chapter will 
review the welfare dependency status of the clients during the 
same post-PSE period. A final discussion will summarize the 
success of the Program in these areas. 

Employment After PSE 

One of the critical questions in the evaluation of the 
effectiveness of the PSE Program is to determine if those clients 
who transitioned, in fact, had better experiences in the labor 
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market (i*e*, they were employed and maintained employment over 
time) than those clients who did not transition. Table VI -1 
sets forth a comparative analysis of the follow-through experi- 
ences of the clients on the basis of sex and transition. 

Upon examination of the first entry in the Table, "Percent 
Employed," a basic finding emerges. It is apparent that for both 
sexes those clients who transitioned at Level 1 had significantly 
higher proportions of their numbers employed at the post-PSE 
follow -through intervals of 30, 90, and l80 days than the clients 
who did not transition. This was true even though: 1) for both 
sexes there appeared to be consistent attrition rates in employ- 
ment for those who transitioned (e.g., for males about 85% of 
those who transitioned had jobs at 180 days after completion and 
the comparable figure for females was 78%) , and 2) there was an 
increasing percentage of those who did not transition who 
obtained employment after completing or termination of PSE 
(this was pairticularly true for the period between termination 
from PSE and 90 days after)."*" This would indicate that a client, 
regardless of sex, transitioning at Level 1 from the PSE Program 
would have a much higher probability of being employed in the 
succeeding six months them the client who did not transition 
from the Program. 

Recognizing the limitations imposed in interpreting the 
findings over time in the follow- through period because of miss- 
ing information, the data do seem to suggest that for those who 
transitioned at Level 1, males appeeur to have slightly better 
Job retention rate than females as time passes after the PSE 
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TABLE VI -1 



Employment Experience of Clients 
After PSE by Sex and Transition 



Employment Male FemsuLe 



Factors 


Level 1* 


No Tran 


Level 1* 


No Tran 


Percent Employed 
30 days 
90 days 
180 days 


93%(97)^ 

90%(91) 

85%(80) 


13%(93)^ 

27%(88) 

28%(79) 


95%(97)^ 

86%(92) 

78%(7^f) 


13%(150)^ 

22%(138) 

21%(121) 


Percent Employed 
with Initial 
Employer 

30 days 

90 days 
180 days 


9S% 
91% 


100% 
95% 
71% 


98% 
89% 
88% 


95% 
97% 
100% 


Wage Kate (for 
sill those 
holding Jobs) 
Before PSE _ 
Wage last job^ 
mean 

median _ 
Highest Wage*^ 
mean 
median 


2.ZfO 

2.80 
2.57 


«2.72 
2.if0 

2.90 
2.50 


«1.75 
1.70 

lo9k 
1.90 


$1.78 
1.70 

1.83 
1.75 , 


After PSE 
30 days 
mean 
median 
90 days 
mean 
median 

180 days 
mean 
median 










2.50(87) 
2.25 


2.62(10) 
2.50 


2.15(90) 
2.00 


1.96(17) 
2.00 


2.59(78) 
2.28 

2.56(65) 
2.30 


2.55(23) 
2.50 

2.6if(20) 
2.50 


2.20(78) 
2.13 

2.23(57) 
2.15 


1.9/f(27) 
2.00 

1.97(20) 
2.00 



^Thl8 Is the total of those transitioning at Level 1, for 
this sex grouping* It Includes !I^pe 1 and Tyjpe 2 transitions* 



The number In parenthesis represents the total number of 
clients In a category for whom d^^ta are available* This number 
Is the denominator for the accompanying percentage* For example , 
for males who transitioned at Level 1, we note that 93% of 97 
clients (or 90 clients) were employed at 30 days after PSE* For 
those males who did not transition, 13% or 93 (or 12) were employed* 



O The data on wages before PSE Is taken from Table V-^* 



work experience. This is indicated, for example, by the fact 
that at 180 days after PSE, eighty-five percent of the males 
who transitioned were employed as compared to seventy-eight 
percent of the females • 

Again, recognizing the need for caution in interpretation, 
the data suggest that for those who did not transition, males 
seem to have a somewhat larger proportion of their group who 
obtain jobs after PSE than females. For example, at 180 days, 
twenty-eight percent of the males who had not transitioned were 
employed while twenty-one percent of the females had found 
employment. It would seem, then, that between twenty and thirty 
percent of the clients who did not transition would be expected 
to find employment in the six month period following termination 
or completion of the PSE work experience • It is interesting, 
that for both males and females who did not transition at Level 
1, almost all of those who obtained jobs in the six month 
follow-through got their jobs within three months after termina- 
tion. After this, the proportion employed appears to stabilize 
for both sexes. 

Employed with Initial Employer . Turning to the next cate- 
gory in Table VI -1, "Percent Employed with Initial Employer," 
the data provides an indication of the job/employer changing 
chairacteristics of the clients in the various classifications. 
First, for both males and females who transitioned at Level 1, 
the employer changing experience tends to be quite similar over 
time. Generally speaking, these clients tend to remain with the 
initial employer over time. More specifically, however, at thirty 
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days after completion of PSE almost all of ^the clients who transi- 
tioned (98%) are still employed by the initial employer. For 
those still employed at I80 days, however, there appears to have 
been some more noticeable change of employers. Approximately 
ten to fifteen percent of the clients are working for an employer 
other than their initial employer with whom th^ transitioned. 
With regaurd to the clients who did not transition, however, 
there are some very noticeable differences between the males 
and females as well as between them and their counterparts who 
did transition. For males who did not transition, for example, 
at 30 days all of the non-transitioned males who were employed 
were working for the employer with whom they took their initial 
job. By 180 days, though, only seventy-one percent of the 
males employed were working for their initial employer. For 
females who did not transition, at 30 deiys, ninety-five percent 
of the females were working for the employer that gave them 
their initial Job after PSE. By 18O days, one hundred percent 
were working for the initial employer. There was little movement 
for the females between employers as compared to the males. 
These findings might indicate that a substantial proportion of 
males who did not transition but took jobs within the first 
three months after leaving P8E tended to change employers within 
about three months after taking the initiail job. The females 
who did not transition but obtained jobs during the first three 
months after PSE, though, generally tended to stay with the 
initial employer that hired them. T):\e few females who did move 
once or more appeared to do so very soon after their initial job 
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and then may have dropped out of the labor force# 

In addition to the above information, it is interesting to 
note that the transition status of the clients appeeirs to be 
related to whether or not they were employed in the follow- 
through period in the occupational categories (DOT one digit) 
in which they were trained during PSE^ For example, at 30 dayjEi, 
about seventy percent of the males who transitioned were employed 
in similar job categories as their training jobs. For the men 
who did not transition but foxxnd jobs, only one -third were in 
similar job categories as their PSE training jobs. For females, 
eighty-two percent of those who transitioned and who were work- 
ing at 30 days after their PSE experience had jobs in the same 
basic category as their PSE training job. Of the feisales who 
did not transition but were working at this time, three-fourths 
of them were in similar job categories.-^ At I80 days, sixty- 
one percent of the meuLes who transitioned and were then working 
held jobs in the same general category as they held in PSE 
training. Only one-fourth of the men who did not transition 
but were working at this time had jobs in the same category as 
their PSE jobs. For women at 180 days, seTenty-eight percent 
of the transitioned females had jobs in the category of their 
PSE jobs, while two-thirds of those who did not transition, yet 
were working, had similar job classifications. Broadly, what 
the above discusrSion points out is that if a person transitions 
at Level 1, he (regardless of sex) is more likely to continue 
working in the general job category he was trained in during 
PSE than if he did not transition. This is less true for males 
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than females, however. It does appear that for males who did 
not transition, the type of job in the PSE work training 
experience has little, if any, influence on the type of job 
he holds after he terminates his PSE experience. 

Wages . Referring again to Table VI-1, the last category 
presented, provides information on average hourly wage rates 
before and after PSE for comparative purposes. Upon examining 
the wage rates for msiles in the follow-through period after PSE, 
one notices that the clients who did not transition but obtained 
jobs after they terminated PSE did no worse, in fact, may have 
done slightly better on the average than those who transitioned. 
The mean hourly wage for males who transitioned was approxi- 
mately the same in all three follow-through periods as the wage 
for that group in the last job prior to FSE. The median wage 
was lower for the post-PSE periods, however, as compared to the 
median wage on the last job. This would indicate that many of 
the clients were working for a wage rate slightly less than they 
received on their last job. On the other hand, those males who 
did not transition but did find a job were also generally work-^^ 
ing at a mean wage which was less thaoi that on the last job, 
but for the entire group who did not transition, they had a 
median which was higher. 

With regard to females, the women clients who transitioned 
from PSE did markedly better in hourly wage rates than those who 
did not transition but did find jobs after terminating from PSE 
training. /H'owever, it should be noted that in terms of both mean 
and mediam hourly wages the females who transitioned, as well as 
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those who did not transition, were working at wage rates which 
on the average exceeded the previous highest wage for their 
respective groups i In short, then, for males there appears to 
be little advantage when looking simply at the hourly wage rate 
earned for those who transitioned from the program as compared 
to those who did not tramsition and yet found a job later. 
Looking at it in a somewhat different perspective, however, it 
would appear that the men who transitioned from PSE do no better 
in terms of the hourly wage rate, but they probably have an 
advantage for total earnings due to a potenti8Q.ly more stable 
job situation with expected increases in hourly wage rates over 
time,^ For women, it appears that transition at Level 1 from 
the PSE Program does make a substantial difference in hourly 
wage rates earned atnd potential earnings over time. The 
improvement over past wage rates is most likely due to the move- 
ment from part-time low level jobs in the secondary labor market 
into full-time jobs in the primary market with a government or 
non-profit employer. 

Job Satisfaction . Turning now to Table VI -2, we can focus 
on the question of client job satisfaction in the post-PSE 
period. The data in the Table presents the proportion of 
clients, for whom data was available, expressing satisfaction 
with the overall job and specific elements of the job that they 
held after PSE.^ Upon examination of the Table, the following 
things become apparent: 

First, regardless of the sex and transition category, the 
proportion of those employed who were satisfied was quite high« 
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TABLE VI -2 



Job Satisfaction by Sex and Transition for 
Those Clients Employed in Post PS£ Jobs 



000 oatisractlon 








Female 


Variable 


Level 1^ 


No Tran 


Level 


1* 


No Tran 


Percent Satisfied 
with Job Overall 
days 
90 days 
180 days 


lUU?bVOP^ 

100%(78) 
99%(67) 


yoMio; 

100%(2if) 
100%(20) 


100%(91) 
100%(77> 
100%(58) 


9if%(l6)^ 
100%(27) 
100%(23) 


Percent Satisfied 
with Wage 

30 days 

90 days 
180 days 


7o/9 
83% 
87% 


0O70 

79% 
85% 


86% 
79% 
78% 




9^1% 
81% 
83% 


Percent Satisfied 
with .Supervisor 

30 days 

90 days 
180 days 


10070 
100% 
100% 


100/0 
100% 

100% 


99% 
97% 
97% 




94% 
100% 
96% 


Percent Satisfied 
with Type of Work 

30 days 

90 days 
180 days 


99% 
100% 

97% 


100% 
92% 
100% 


100% 
100% 
95% 




100% 
96% 
96% 


Percent Satisfied 
with Job Location 

30 days 

90 days 
180 days 


92% 
91% 
97% 


90% 
92% 
85% 


97% 
95% 
98% 




100% 

93% 
100% 



This Is the total of those transltloxd^ng at Level 1 for 
whom data are available. It includes Type 1 and Type 2 transi- 
tions for this sex groupings 



The number in parenthesis represents the total number of 
clients in a category for whom data are available. This number 
is the denominator for the indicated percentage. For example^ 
for males who transitioned at Level 1 and were employed at 30 
days after PSE we note that 100% of 85 clients (i,e*, 85) were 
satisfied with the job on an overall basis. For those males who 
did not transition, but held jobs at 30 days, 90% of 10 clients 
(i«e,, 9) were satisfied with the Job they held on an overall 
basis • 
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This is confirmed by the fact that virtually all of the clients 
expressed satisfaction on an "overall basis" with the job they 
held# More specifically, a Sizeable majority was satisfied in 
each of the job element categories, (i.e#, wage, supervision, 
type of work, and location of job) for each of the follow- 
through time periods* 

Second, there appears to be little, if any, difference 
between those who transitioned and did not transition in the 
proportion expressing satisfaction on an overall basis or for 
each of the specific job factors. In other words, the propor- 
tion of those who had transitioned, were employed, and expressed 
satisfaction on the job was very similar to that of the non- 
transitioned employed clients in the follow- through period. 

Third, for all categories of clients (sex, transition), 
the specific job area where the greatest proportion of dissatis- 
fied clients existed was in the area of wages on the job. How- 
ever, even in this; case, the large majority of clients expressed 
satisfaction with their wage on the post-PSE job. 

The fact that 1) a high proportion of thc^ clients expressed 
satisfaction with their job regardless of whether they transi- 
tioned or not, and 2) that there was little difference in the 
relative proportions of those satisfied in these two groups, 
should not be particularly surprising. For example, for those 
clients who tremsitioned , we know that after they left PSE they 
were placed in jobs much like (identical in many cases) their 
PSE jobs — in a majority of cases with their PSE '^^mployers. If, 
in fact, the client had been highly dissatisfied in part or with 
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the entire job, he would most likely have dropped out of the 
program much earlier. Most of these clients had a good deal of 
operating experience in the jobs they were placed in on comple- 
tion. Therefore, one might generally expect those who transi- 
tioned to be resiBonably satisfied with their jobs. In addition, 
those clients who did not transition, yet were employed in the 
post-PSE period, might also be expected to be satisfied for the 
most part. For example, for those who did not transition, they 
generally left the PSE j^rogram for some reason (acceptable or 
unacceptable) . Many of these clients simply may not have liked 
the PSE job in general or some specific aspect(s) of the job. 
As we have seen, those who were employed later took other jobs 
with other thain PSE employers. Not only this, but those who 
were working after PSE were working because they had some 
interest in or motivation to work. Those who were not working 
either could not get another job, could not find amother job 
that suited them, or did not want to work. Therefore, those 
who did not transition but were working probably wanted to work. 
With this more select group, it does not seem too surprising 
that there is a proportion of these clients who are satisfied 
that is comparable that of the clients who transitioned. 

In the earlier ^scussion, it was noted that the one 
specific aspect of the^ job where a noticeable proportion of the 
clients expressed dissatisfaction was the hourly wage rate. 
While this proportion of dissatisfied was small, it wsis by far 
the area wherein the largest proportion of client dissatisfac- 
tion was expressed — and this deserves some discussion. A care- 



ful review of the basic data indicates that the clients dis- 
satisfied with their wage rates may have had good reason for 
their dissatisfaction. For example, using the information from 
the 90 day follow-through on wages for those who were satisfied 
and dissatisfied, we obtain the following information: 

1) For females who transitioned aind were satisfied, the 
mean hourly wage was $2.27; for the females who transitioned and 
were not satisfied with their wage, the mesai hourly wage was 
$1.95; for females who did not transition but did find jobs and 
were satisfied with their wage rate, the mean hourly wage was 
$2.00; and for females who did not transition, but did work at 
this time and were not satisfied with their wage, the hourly 
wage was $1.78 I 

2) For mauLes who transitioned and were satisfied with 
their wage, the mean hourly wage was $2*69; for the males who 
transitioned and were not satisfied, the mean hourly wage was 
$2.13; for males who did not transition but did find Jobs and 
were satisfied with their wage rate, the mean hourly wage was 
$2.69 (identical to that of those who transitioned and were 
satisfied); and for males who did not transition, but did work 
at the 90 day follow-through and were not satisfied with their 
wage, the mean hourly wage was $2^16. 

In short, those who were dissatisfied with th^r wage rate 
were^ on the average, receiving from thirty to fifty cents per 
hour less than those who were satisfied* Obviously, the clients 
in the low wage Jobs felt some dissatisfaction with the wage rate. 
What is particularly interesting, however, is that this dissatis- 
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faction with the wage rate is not so significant that it influ- 
^jences the "overall" satisfaction with the job to any great 
degree • It will be recalled from Table VI -2 that virtually 
all of the clients expressed satisfaction with the Job on an 
overall basis. The result of this may be that the client on 
the low wage job who is dissatisfied with his wage rate is 
willing to stay on the job he holds, since it brings in an 
income and is not completely dissatisfying, until he is able 
to find a better position or simply drops out of the market to 
accept alternative sources of income*^ 

Welfare After PSE 

As was pointec? out earlier in the chapter, and has been 
emphasized throughout the report, a second major objective of 
the PSE Program was to assist the clients in becoming economi- 
cally independent — or at least less dependent* on economic 
transfer payments • There iwais a particular interest in deter- 
mining if PSE might be a useful mechanism to help in reducing 
dependence on AFDC payments* Specifically, this could take the 
form of helping clients trsinsition into jobs providing adequate 
income so as to move them completely off welfare or, at a minimum 
help the client find a job so he could provide some income for 
his support and the amount of the welfare payments to him could 
be reduced* 

Clients Receiving Welfare * A review of the data on the out- 
comes of the clients lends support to the belief that a PSE Pro- 
gram might help reduce the number of clients receiving welfare • 
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It will be recalled from Chapter II that fifty-four percent of 
the clients enrolled in PSE were receiving AFDC payments prior 
to entry. The follow-through data indicate that at 90 days 
after completion of PSE, for example, only thirty-nine percent 
of the clients were receiving welfare (AFDC). The proportion 
of males receiving AFDC declined from forty-six percent before 
PSE to twenty-seven percent at 90 days after PSE. Comparable 
figures for females were sixty percent before PSE and forty-nine 
percent b.fter PSE. More specifically, data by sex and transition 
status is presented in Table VI -3. From the data in that Table 
it can be seen that each sex and transition category appears to 
have a smrller proportion of clients receiving AFDC in the post- 
PSE period than was true in the period before they entered PSE 
training. However, it is obvious that slLI of the categories 
did not share equally in the proportion of those moved off 
welfare dependency. It is clear that those clients, both 
male and female, who transitioned at Level 1 had significantly 
reduced proportions of their populations on welfare in the 
follow-through period. For males who transitioned, there was a 
seventy-five percent reduction (from 3k% to 9%) in the propor- 
tion of those who were receiving welfare. For females, the 
corresponding reduction was about forty-five percent (from 61% 
to about 3/f%) 7 The non-transition group for each sex category 
had some reduction in the proportion of those who received wel- 
fare (about 16% reduction for men and approximately 8% for women) , 
but it was not as spectacular as for those who transitioned. It 
is of particular interest to note that* the proportions of those 
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TABLE VI -5 

Welfare Experience of Clients After PSE 
by Sex and Transition 



Welfare 
Factors 



Male 



Female 



Level 1 



a 



No Tran 



Level r 



No Tran 



Percent Receiving 
Welfare 

Before PSE^ 

After PSE^ 

30 days 

90 days 
180 days 

Percent of those 
Receiving AFDC 
Before PSE who 
Still Receive 
AFDC After PSE 
30 days 
90 days 
180 days 

Amount AFDC 
Payment for 
those Receiving 
AFDC 

Before PSE^ 

mean 

median 

After PSE 
30 days 

mean 

median 
90 days 

mean 

median 
180 days 

mean 

median 



34%(101)^ 56%(ll8)^ 61%(101)^ 60%(i6if)^ 



9%(96) 
9%(90) 
9%(78) 



27%(33) 
24%(33) 
18%(28) 



$316 

303 



284 
329 

256 
350 

283 
309 



47%(89) ' 34%(96) 
if7%(86) 36%(92) 
it2%(78) 34^(74) 



72%(54) 
71%(5l) 
6if%(if5) 



$292 
290 



319 
316 

315 
316 

';^96 

%91 



57%(58) 
54%(57) 
5l%(47) 



«2if4 
232 



192 
186 

202 
200 



5Zf%(W) 
57%(138) 
55^(119) 



78%(95) 
8l%(88) 
80%(75) 



«238 
233 



218 
212 

230 
232 

217 
210 



This is the toteil of those transitioning at Level 1 for whom 
data are available. It includes G?ype 1 and Type 2 transitions for 
this sex grouping. 

'^The number in parenthesis represents the' total number of 
clients in a category for whom data are available. This number 
is the denominator for the indicated percentage. 

Er|c on information before PSE ie taken from Table V-5. 
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receiving welfare after PSE for all categories does not change 
appreciably during the six month follow-through period. This 
stability could indicate a long term reduction in the proportion 
of welfare recipients in each of the categories. 

Additional information presented in Table VI -3 shows the 
percentage of those who received welfare before PSE and were 
still receiving it after PSE. This data reinforces the above 
discussion about differential reductions in the number of APDC 
recipients in the various categories. In addition, however, 
$L few simple calculations with this data demonstrates that the 
overwhelming majority (ninety to one hundred percent) of those 
receiving AFDC after PSE consisted of clients who had received 
it prior to entering PSE. In other words, in each sex/ transi- 
tion category there were very few welfeure recipients after PSE 
who had not received welfare before PSE as well. 

Welfare Payments and Outlay . The final major wiblfai^B^f^ctor 

considered in Table VI -3 deals with the amount of the welfare 

\ 

payment to those receiving welfare in each of the sex/transition 
categories. Mean and median vsilues of ; the paymefi^fes^^or each 
group are presented for the pre-PSE period and the post-PSE 
follow-through periods. 

Aggregating the data presented in the Table, it is possible 
to ceLLculate the change in the amount of the average welfare 
payment from before PSE to the post-PSE period. On an overall 
basis, the average (mean) payment to those receiving AFDC appears 
to have declined about five to nine percent (from $263 before PSE 
to between S239 and $2/f9 during the post-PSE period).^ Therefore, 
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on an overall basis, it appeeirs that for those clients continuing 
on welfare after PSE, there was a modest reduction in the amount 
of monthly payment they received. However, when the analysis is 
performed for males and females separately, a different picture 
emerges. For males, afe an illustration, it appears that 
initially after PSE, those on welfare were receiving average pay- 
ments slightly higher than before PSE* Over time, however, this 
appeared to change downward until the average payment was 
slightly below the average received before PSE.^^ It would appear 
that, on the average, males on welfare after PSE received about 
. the same payment or perhaps a slightly higher payment (approxi- 
mately one to two percent) than was received before PSE, The 
average payment for females appeared to decline somewhere in 
the range of six to fourteen percent after PSE.^^ This, of 
course, more than offset the small increase in the average pay- 
ment to males and resulted in the overall lower average monthly 
AFDC payment to those clients receiving welfare after PSE. 

Turning directly to the data presented in Table VI -3, we 
can see the average payment for each sex and transition status 
group. For males, it is to be noted that those who transitioned 
had lower mean but hi^er median welfare payments in the post- 
PSE period. This change could indicate that most clients were 
receiving about the same or slightly hi^er payments, but that 
the distribution of payments has changed from one which is skewed 
towaurd the lower end* For the males who did not transition and 
were welfare recipients, both the mean and median vailues were 
slightly liil.gher in the post-PSE period. Females who received 
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welfare after PSE, regardless of whether they transitioned or 
not, consistently had mean and median payments which were 
lower than the payments received in the pre-PSE period, 

Finally, it should be noted that for the client group 
enrolled in PSE, the total monetary outlay (expense) for 
welfare payments each month appears to have been reduced. 
This, of course, would be expected since we have seen that 
the totauL number of clients on welfaure after PSE was reduced 
and that the overall average monthly payment had declined, 
^The b^st estimate that can be made by this author is that 

total welfare outlay each month for the group of PSE clients 

12 

studied was reduced by about one -third . 

Summary and Comments 

At the outset of this chapter it was noted that two basic 
objectives of the Vermont PSE Program were to assist the un- 
employed in moving into full-time employment and to reduce 
the dependence on AFDC, With regard to employment, the data 
indicated that about forty-eight percent of the clients, all 
of whom had been unemployed upon entry into PSE, were employed 
at some time during the six month follow-through period. For 
both males and females, those clients who transitioned at Level 
1 had significantly higher employment in the post-PSE period 
than those who did not treuasition — with over eighty percent of 
them retaining employment. The data indicates that about twenty 
to thirty percent of those not transitioning could be expected 
to get jobs in the three month period following PSE, but few 
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additional clients obtained jobs after this initial period. 

It was found that for clients of both sexes who transi- 
tioned at Level 1, there was a strong tendency to remsdn with 
their initial employer after PSE over time if they continued 
to work. This was also true of females who did not transi- 
tion but did find jobs after they terminated from PSE, Males 
who did not treoisition but did go to work, however, tended to 
move more freely between employers in the follow-througji 
period, but still a majority did remain with the initial 
employer in the time spsin covered by this research. In terms 

r / 

o-f job categories in which the clients were employed, those 
clients who transitioned at Level 1 seemed to remain in a job 
category similar to that of the PSE training slot in the 
follow-through period. For those not transitioning, this 
tendency was much less pronounced — especially for males. 
For non-transitioned males who found jobs after PSE, a major- 
ity of those were in jobs with different basic DOT codes from 
that held in the PSE training. With regard to wage rates of 
the clients after PSE, it was found that for males the aver- 
age hourly wage earned by those who did not transition was 
equal or perhaps slightly higher than that for the clients 
who did transition. Many of the males who transitioned appar- 
ently were working for a wage rate after PSE slightly below 
that on their last job before PSE. For those who did not 
transition, some were working at perhaps slightly less than 
they had earned on their last job before PSE. For female 
clients, the average wage of those who were working after com- 
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pletion of PSE was higher than their average wage on the last 
job before PSE. Females who trsinsitioned from PSE were maJking 
substantially better wages thsua those who did not transition 
but were working. 

The proportion of the clients who were working after PSE 
and expressed satisfaction with their job was generally quite 
high for all sex/transition groups. There was little, if any, 
difference between the clients who transitioned and those who 
did not in the proportion expressing satisfaction on an over- 
all basis with the job they held or with specific job factors. 
The greatest proportion of dissatisfied for all groups was in 
the area of satisfaction with the hourly wage. It was found 
that those who were dissatisfied had good reason to be since 
they had very low relative wage rates compared to those who 
expressed satisfaction. 

Turning to the question of welfare payments, it was noted 
that the proportion of clients receiving welfare after PSE was 
substantially less than that before PSE. The reduction in 
welfare depejcidency came mostly from those male and femeile 
clients who trai^sitioned at Level 1. A large majority of those 
who were receiving AFDC payments after PSE were clients who 
were on welfare before PSE and did not transition from the PSE 
Program. In addition, the average amount of monthly welfare 
> payments for those receiving AFDC after their PSE experience 
was lower than the average payment to AFDC recipients before 
PSE. Looking at the data divided on a sex breakdown, however, 
males remaining on welfare seemed to receive about the same 
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average monthly payment after PSE (or perhaps slightly more) 
than before PSE. Females on welfare after PSE, though, had 
an average monthly payment which was sub8tanti£Q.ly reduced 
from that paid prior to PSE. Finally, it was csuLculated that 
the total welfare outlay for AFDC payments for those clients 
on welfare after PSE had been reduced ftom'that paid before 
PSE to the same group by a factor of about one -third. This, 
of course, was basically due to the reduction in numbers 
receiving AFDC and to the overall reduced size of the monthly 
paiyment. 

In conclusion, while it is not possible to distinguish 
Its precise impact, it appears that the Vermont Experiment 
with PSE and heavy support services could be considered suc- 
cessful, at least with particular groups, in achieving its 
objectives of increasing employment and reducing welfare 
dependency. Specifically, the program seemed to be more 
successful with males than females* In addition, for each 
sex group, those who transitioned from PSE were more success- 
ful — in terms of increased long term employment after PSE and 
reduced welfare outlay — than those clients who did not transi- 
tion • 
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Footnotes 



One must exercise caution throughout this chapter when 
interpreting the data in the follow-through period over time 
since the data are incomplete (some clients had not reached the 
180 day mark after PSE, and data was unavailable on others). If 
we assume that those cl;Lents for whom information is available 
at the 90 and I80 day follow-through periods are similar and 
representative of those for whom information is available at 30 
days (amd this appears reasonable to do) , then we can cautiously 
suggest that the data over time in the follow -through period is 
indicative of trends for the client group. 

2 

This interpretation would be consistent with the fact that 
the proportion of females employed at I80 days is sligihtly less 
(21%) than the proportion employed at 90 days (22%) and that at 
90 days 97% were working for their initial employer while at 18O 
days 100% were so employed. 

^One must recall our earlier discussion that females gener- 
ally tend to be concentrated in Professional, Technical, Cleri- 
cal or Service type Jobs while males have more of a distribution 
throughout all types of job categories. Th±s^ in addition to 
the fact that more males were put in PSE jobs different from the 
type of job they held before PSE training may help to explain 
the differences. For example, many of the men may simply have 
left the PSE job and gone back to the type of job they held 
before PSE. For further discussion see Chapter IV, pp. IV -6 
to IV-9. 

^This point might be substantiated by the fact that in 
Table VI -1 we see that there was an increase in the mean and 
median hourly wage rate over the six month follow-through period 
for those males who transitioned while for the msuLes who did not 
transition, the mesai and median hourly wage were relatively 
stable over time. 

5 

"^The reader should be aware that, in measuring job satis- 
faction, the client was simply asked by the counselor or coach 
if he was satisfied with his job on an overall basis, his wage 
rate, his supervisor, the type of work he was doing, and the 
location of the job. Hie response was categorized (satisfied or 
not satisfied) and was not scaled to measure degrees of satisfac- 
tion. Therefore, the measure of satisfaction is certainly a 
crude measure at best. Among the satisfied, for example, we 
cannot differentiate between those who were highly satisfied 
with their work and those who were minimally satisfied. This 
same is true, of course, for those who are dissatisfied. 
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This type of ansuLysis would seem to be borne out by the 
data for males. For example, in Table VI -2 we saw that satis- 
faction with wages by males tended to increase during the 30 
to l80 day periods after PSE. From Table VI -1 we saw that 
the proportion of those who were with their original employer 
during the follow-through period declined during the six months. 
This could indicate that, over time, those dissatisfied with 
their wage moved to a new employer when the opportunity became 
available. The data for females does not support this type of 
explanation, however • 

*7 

'It should be noted that one of the reasons females did 
not have the spectacular decline in the proportion of clients 
on welfare that males enjoyed was due to the earnings disre- 
gard in evaluating their eligibility for AFDC payments. While 
in PSE traiixing, females received a one -third of earnings dis- 
regard when being considered for AFDC purposes. After comple- 
tion of PSE, Ihe females continued to receive the "disregard, 
of earnings" consideration in calculating AFDC payments and 
eligibility until their earnings minus the disregard reached 
a prescribed level. Males, on the other hand, did not receive 
any disregard of earnings. Unemployed fathers receiving AFDC, 
who were subsequently employed in PSE, lost their AFDC pay- 
ments. 

Q 

The reader should recall the need for caution (see foot- 
note 1) with regard to longitudinal interpretations of the 
data. 

^For all clients combined who were receiving welfare, the 
following are the mean figures on monthly payments before and 
after PSE: Before PSE, $263; After PSE at 30 days, $239; After 
PSE at 90 days, $2^9; After P&E at l80 days, $238. 



For male clients receiving welfare, the following are the 
mean figures on monthly payments before and after PSE: Before 
PSE, $300; After PSE at 30 days, $312; After PSE at 90 days, 
$305; After PSE at l80 days, $29^+. 

■'■■'■For female clients receiving welfare, the following are 
the mean figures on monthly payments before and after PSE: 
Before PSE, $2ZfO; After PSE at 30 days. $206; After PSE at 
90 days, $225; After PSE at l80 days, S213* A reason that the 
average payment for females receiving welfare 'after PSE de- 
clined as compared to the average payment before PSE is that 
many femsdes who were employed were receiving welfare due to 
the disregard mentioned in footnote ?• Given their earnings, 
however, they received less in their welfare grant. This 
lowered the average payment figure. 
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To obtain an estimate of the amount of reduction in 
welfare outlay, the following procedure was uced for each of 
the three post-PSE follow-through periods: First, calculate 
the total outlay for the clients before PSE, This was done 
in the following way: Take the proportion of clients on 
welfare before PSE for each of the sex/ transition groups in 
Table VI-3 and multiply it by the number of people in the 
respective categories at the follow-through time interval to 
get the number of people who would have been on welfare. 
Multiply the resulting numbers by the average welfare payment 
before PSE for each group. This would give the expected out-' 
lay for that group in the post-PSE period if there had been 
no change in proportion receiving welfare or amount of welfare. 
Next, take the number of clients for each sex/ transition cate- 
gory at the particular follow-through time interval and multi- 
ply each of these by the respective mean welfare payment in 
that follow-through period. Sum these amounts for each sex/ 
transition group. This will give the estimated welfare outlay 
each month for that time period. Then, simply subtract the 
second outlay figure from that derived earlier. This differ- 
ence is the estimated amount of reduction in welfare outlay ; 
for this time period. The procedure can be repeated for each ' 
time period (30, 90, and l80 days). The estimated proportion- 
ate reduction in welfare outlay for 30 days was 35 percent; 
for 90 days it was 31 percent; for l80 days, 37 percent. 
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PART POUR 
POLICY IMPLICATIONS 



Chapter VII 



THE VERMONT PSE EXPERIMENTAL AND DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECT: POLICY IMPLICATIONS AND DISCUSSION 

This Report is an analysis and examination of the Vermont 
Experimental and Demonstration Project with PSE carried out 
during the period from July, 1970, through June, 1973 • In the 
preceeding chapters we have: 1) established a conceptual 
framework for evaluating transition in a PSE manpower program, 
2) examined the selection process and the characteristics of 
the clients enrolled in the Program, 3) reviewed the process 
of PSE job slot development and the nature of the slots and 
employers participating in the Program, Zf) examined the place- 
ment and allocation of clients in the available PSE training 
slots, and 5) presented an analysis of the outcome of the PSE 
Pi'ogram in terms of an operational concept of the transitional 
process as well as reviewing the impact on employment and 
welfare dependence of the clients. The specific findings for 
each of these areas have been presented in detail in the text 
and have been summarized in the conclusion of each chapter. 
In order to avoid redundajicy, they will not be repeated again. 
The interested reader, of course, should refer to the particu- 
lar chapter (or chapter summary and conclusion) for specific 
data and information. 

This final chapter is an attempt to briefly outline some 
of the major policy implications of the findings of the Vermont 
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research. The discussion is not intended to be comprehensive, 
but instead, is designed to focus on particular points and 
issues for which the Vermont findings will be most meaningful 
and relevant. The discussion and policy recommendations will 
be presented in two parts. The first part will deal with 
general policy implications and recommendations focusing on 
Public Service Employment as a manpower tool. The second part 
of the chapter will focus on a few specific operating policy 
recommendations to be considered when designing and imple- 
menting a PSE Program such as that employed in the Vermont 
E&D Project. 

General Recommendations 
and Discussion 

An interpretative review of the Vermont E&D findings and 
experience leads to several suggestions and recommendations 
dealing with Public Service Employment as a manpower tool and 
with regard to its use in manpower programming. 

First, the results of the Vermont PSE Program indicate 
that the creation of meaningful jobs in the Public and Non- 
Profit Private sectors is feasible and work experience in 
those jobs, supplemented with support services, can be an 
effective mechgmism for the transition of low income unemployed 
into full-time employment . These findings lead to the recom- 
mendation that PSE Programs^ based on the Vermont model, be 

continued as one basic tool in mgtnpower programming for the 
low income unemployed persons . 
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The findings presented in Chapter III show that after 
gaining initial experience and using a focused job creation 
effort, the Vermont manpower specialists were able to generate 
a satisfactory number of mesiningful jobs meeting basic wage, 
hour, and subsidy goals to satisfy the contractual require- 
ments with the Department of Labor and to place the clients 

recruited for the program in a meaningful PSE work experience 
2 

slots. 

The effectiveness of the PSE Program is demonstrated by 
the fact that the public service employers were not the ulti- 
mate employers of last resort with whom the clients remained 
on a subsidized dead-end job for an indefinite period. In 
fact, the supportive PSE work experience, taking place in a 
regular agency job, appeared to assist many relatively pooily 
qualified people in a movement to full-time non-subsidized 
employment — ^making them independent, or reducing their need 
for welfare payments. This, of course, is substajitiated by 
the findings that forty-two percent of the clients transi- 
tioned into non-subsidized jobs at Level 1 (i.e., obtained 
a job within two weeks after leaving PSE).-^ This, as we have 
seen, appears to be a relatively high transition rate compared 
to other selected national and state mauipower programs.^ 
Also, it was clear from the follow-through data on client 
labor market experience after PSE that those who did transi- 
tion tended to retain their employed status for a lengthy 
period of time after transition from PSE.^ Furthermore, it 
was pointed out that the proportion of the clients in the 
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sample receiving welfare declined to about thirty-nine percent 
ae compared to Uie pre-l'^hl proportion of fifty-cix percent.^ 
Welfare outlays were reduced by about one-third for this total 
group of clients as well. 

While the PSE Program in Vermont appears to provide an 
effective model for manpower programming, a few things should 
be noted that appear to relate to its effectiveness. An 
interpretation of the data and the findings of this and other 
reports concerning the E&D Project suggest that the PSE Pro- 
gram used in Vermont probably did not meaningfully change 
individual attitudes or develop more of an orientation towards 
work or its desirability.*^ The basic success of the Program 
appears to lie in the mechanism of the public service job as 
a chazmel to satisfactory employment opportunities for those 
clients who desired employment and were able to work when 
assisted by personal and economic support services. The public 
service job provided a period of stable employment, a reason- 
able income, an opening into the-^-primary labor market which 
might not have been available otherwise, and the support 
services to assist those who wanted to work in maintaining 
their job. The subsidized PSE work experience gave the 
employer, at little cost, the chance to review and test out 
a questionable employee whom he might not have taken a chance 
on (or even known about) if it had not been for PSE. The 
employee, on the other hand, learned the requirements and 
characteristics of the employer in an intensive way with no 
commitment on his part to stay. When the end of the subsidized 
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work experience came, if the PSE trainee had performed satis- 
factorily, he was an obvious candidate to be absorbed by the 
employer in an available job. In short, the Vermont PSE 
Program appears to have been a useful mechanism providing 
supportive services and a work opportunity to those interested 
in and able to work. 

Next, the results of the Vermont PSE Program suggest that 
a PSE work experience program should be selectively focused 
toward specific groups and should not be a comprehensive pro- 
gram including everyone qualifying under a broad categorical 
grouping of "low income unemployed/ ' 

The findings of this study indicate that the selective 
enrollment of clients in PSE Program based on the Vermont model 
would enhance both the effectiveness and efficiency of the 
Program, The specific subgroupings might well depend upon 
considerations such as the relative effectiveness of a PSE 
Program compared to alternative programs (e,g,, residential 
job training, on-the-job training combined with formal class- 
room education, etc) for any particular subgroup in the low 
income unemployed categories. As an illustration, in the 
Vermont study it was found that males with little or no welfare 
history and a tangible indication of attachment to the labor 
force and interest in employment e.g. , unemployment for less 
than 26 weeks before PSE) tended to have higher transition 
rates than the other males and the females as a whole. In 
addition, these males spent less time in subsidized PSE work 
experience, on the average, than the females who transitioned, 
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By selectively enrolling such clients in a PSE Program, assuming 
that they make up a reasonable proportion of the target group, 
one could maximize the transition rate while minimizing the 
time and cost involved for the manpower program. This would 
free resources for other clients and other programs. In this 
way, not all clients in a general category (e.g., low income 
unemployed) would be enrolled in a specific program where the 
evidence from research indicates many would have little chance 
for success (transition). Obviously, to understand which 
•clients with particular needs can best be served by a specific 
manpower program requires an analysis of the various manpower 
programs. The analysis would help determine the type of pro- 
grams and design deemed best able to serve particular types 
of clients and meet local and national employment goals. Of 
course, it is possible, but unlikely, that for most subgroup- 
ings of clients, the Vermont PSE model is the most effective 
option in manpower programming — even though for some groups 
the transition rate appears to be quite low (e.g., females 
with long term welfare histories). In such a case, one might 
reasonably question the value of enrolling clients with low 
transition possibilities in any manpower program of. current 
design since it might involve excessive cost and be of little 
benefit to the client or the economic system in terms of out- 
come. 

The reader may recall that in recently proposed welfare 
reform legislation (i.e., HR 1) an Opportunities for Families 
Program (OFP) was formulated which included PSE alternatives 
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for welfare recipients who were required to register for work 
training and were found to be employable or potentially employ- 
able. This PSE experience was to be transitional in nature to 
move the client into a non-subsidized job and was supplemented 
by support services (e.g., child care, counseling, etc.). It 
is clear that the Vermont PSE Program was highly similar to the 
proposed OFP in a number of v/ays. While no analysis was con- 
ducted specifically for welfare recipients in this study, the 
evidence presented in the Tables in Chapter V and VI clearly 
indicate that such a program might be successful in facilita- 
ting transition for clients (maJLe and female) with a rela- 
tively short time on welfare and a history of work experience 
and attachment to the labor force. However, for those clients 
who had been on welfare for a substantial period of time (e.g., 
over a year for men and a year and one-half for women) , there 
would appear to be limited possibilities for success. 

A final recommendation resulting from the Vermont Program 
is that there should be a more precise understanding and an 
operational -definition of the meaning of transition. Specifi- 
cally, there should be a comprehensive ajid uniform measure of 
transition to clarify the concept and provide a consistent 
basis for individually and comparatively evaluating the various 
manpower programs which by design or by legislative mandate 
aire to exhibit transitional characteristics . 

It was pointed out earlier in the study that even though 
there appears to be a strong policy emphasis that PSE work 
experience opportunities provided in various manpower programs 
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should be transitional in nature, the meaning of transitional 
employment is not clear. This necessarily results in diffi- 
culties in determining, in any rigorous way, whether transi- 
tion did occur in a program and to what degree it is mani- 
fested. In addition, it makes a meaningful comparison of PSE 
programs with regard to transition a very difficult and 
imprecise process-if not an impossible one. It appears, 
therefore, that a conceptual standardization and e. consistent 
operationeuL definition of transition should be developed and 
employed in eveuLuating and implementing the various manpower 
programs With such a steindardized concept and definition, 
goals could be more precisely outlined for particular programs 
and results evaluated against objectives. In addition, the 
various programs could be compared on a uniform basis to 
determine differential successes (using identical criteria) 
of the various programs with particular populations. This 
would facilitate the design of a differential manpower strategy 
for Vfiirious client subgroupings as discussed eeu:lier. 

The reader will recall that in this report an attempt has 
been made to formulate a rigorous concept of transitional 
employment. Also, an operational definition has been developed 
and utilized in measuring the extent and degree of client 
transition in the Vermont E&D Project. The concept of transi- 
tional employment was briefly outlined in Chapter I and was 
graphically illustrated in some detail in Figure I-l. Specifi- 
cally, transitional employment was formulated as a process with 
identifiable stages, periods, and outcomes through which the 
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clients pass in their orientation and developmental progress • 
PSE with its peculiar characteristics, was considered as the 
basic transitional mechanism^ Later in the report, in Chapter 
V (and summarized in Table V-l) ^ the concept of transition 
was operationalized and specific measures of transition were 
developed to evaluate the Vermont Project success. The mea- 
sure of transition as developed incorporated the several 
variables which make the transitional concept a dynamic aind 
meaningful frame of reference. For example, the operational 
definition of transition included identification of whether 
the post-PSE non-subsidized employer was the PSE training 
employer or another employer. This, in turn, was related to 
various important characteristics such as the length of time 
taken to obtain the non-subsidized job after PSE, whether or 
not the wage earned after PSE was more or less than the PSE 
training wage, and whether or not the client remained on the 
post-PSE non-subsidized job. This framework provides a basis 
for a precise, specific, and measurable formulation of the 
type and level of transition. Such a definition allows for 
the establishment of goals for a program in explicit func- 
tional terms (a specific type and level of transition) and 
allows for interprogram comparisons of success. 

While some readers and policy makers may disagree in part 
or in whole with the conceptualization and measurement of 
transition as developed in this report, it should at least 
provide a basis for a more rigorous consideration of transi- 
tion and be a stimulus for formulating a common framework for 
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evaluation of programs designed to provide "transitional" 
employment. 

Selected Operating 
Kecommeudations and Notes 

The preceeding section dealt with the major policy recom- 
mendations and implications from an interpretation of the find- 
ings in the Vermont E&D Project. This section focuses briefly 
on a few selected recommendations, points, and observations 
emerging from the Vermont experience. They may be of value to 
those parties implementing or designing the activities of a 

Q 

PSE Program similar to the Vermont Program.^ 

First, it may be helpful in focusing staff efforts and 
using resources effectively if the specific set of transi- 
tional ob.jectives can be established before the field activity 
of ,1ob development, client recruitment, etc. is initiated . 

If the agency or organization implementing a PSE Program 
has an operational definition of transition, it can formulate 
its desired objectives prior to beginning field operations. 
With a concrete objective, its operating activities -^an be 
directed in a manner which will maximize the attainmv;rt of the 
defined objectives. For example, if an agency defines its 
objective for PSE trainees as having them employed immediately 
by their respective PSE employers after the subsidized work 
experience ends eind also to have them earning an hourly wage 
greater than or equal to the wage earned in PSE training (this 
would be a Type 1 Level 2 transition in terms of the model pro- 
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posed in Chapter V), then a strategy for job development and 
client recruitment could be developed to achieve thie objective* 
In another situation where the concern is with a certain group 
of clients, the objective may simply be to move them to unsub- 
sidized employment with any employer immediately after PSE (a 
Level 1 transition objective), a somewhat different strategy 
focusing on job development could be developed. We have seen 
from this study of the Vermont experience that there are cer- 
tain types of jobs, employers, and clients that may maximize 
the probability of achieving a defined transition objective. 
These tools should be used in designing a strategy for 
operating a PSE manpower program and focusing activity. Such 
an approach provides more rationality and a means-ends plan- 
ning structure to manpower programming at the local level. 

Another recommendation is that employers from the universe 
of employers to be tapped for .lobs in the PSE Program should be 
involved to some extent in the process of designing the ,iob 
development strategy for the Program . 

Personnel managers or other representatives of the employ- 
ers to be approached about jobs should be involved in the 
planning and job development process. Their roles might vary 
from that of committee advisors to actual job developers de- 
pending upon the circumstances, funding and interest. Their 
involvement at some level early in the planning and implementa- 
tion phase of the progreuoi would appear to be crucial, however, 
to the efficient process of job development. Their involvement 
can help eliminate some of the confusion and problems experi- 
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enced early in the Vermont Project. Such involvement can help 
direct job development activity thereby making the manpower 
specialists more effective. In addition, their participation 
can add legitimacy to the program in the eyes of other 
employers. Finally, such involvement can increase the commit- 
ment of the employers to successful outcomes for the program 
since they helped plan and design the job development strategy. 
It would seem reasonable that the agency responsible for the 
PSE Program would select employers for involvement from the 
universe of employers that had been defined as most likely 
to provide the type of jobs necessary to achieve some defined 
transition objective for the PSE Program. 

A final recommendation is that the agency implementing 
and operating the PSE Program should make every _j_ossible effort ■ 
to minimize turnover in the staff responsible for the PSE 
Program during the life of the Program . 

Many government agencies, due to civil service require- 
ments, budget limitations, and other constraints might not 
be able to staff the PSE Program with personnel who are full- 
time eind/or have permanent status. Using large numbers of 
temporary people, however, can have the unfortunate effect of 
increasing the probable rate of turnover among the operating 
staff. This can lead to excessive concern about staffing and 
replacement problems. It can, perhaps more importantly, also 
have the disfunc tional effect of increasing the opportunity 
for learning errors to occur and may interrupt the continuity 
in the personal relationships with clients and employers. If 
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those collecting and recording the data related to the program 
(for reporting, accounting or other measurement purposes) must 
be replaced, it increases the probability of errors entering 
into the data. 

If at all possible, personnel with long-term appoint- 
ments should be used in the administration and operation of a 
PSE Program. If the program cannot be staffed entirely by 
permanent personnel, they should be liberally mixed with the 
temporary staff and placed in the key positions with regard 
to the main operating and recording functions of the program. 
This might assist in providing much of the desired consistency 
and continuity in the activity. 
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Footnotes 



While reviewing the reconunendations in this chapter, the 
reader should keep in mind that the findings in the Vermont 
E&D Project may not be totally applicable to a different region 
or part of the country. If a high support PSE Program fs suc- 
cessful in Vermont, there is no assurance it will be of equal 
success in New Jersey or California (it, naturally could be 
more or less successful). However, the findings from the 
Vermont project do add to an empirical framework for the 
evaluation of PSE Programs, and, more specifically, they would 
appear to offer useful immediate policy possibilities for other 
areas with similarities to Vermont (e.go, possibly other New 
England states, the upper peninsula of Michigan, and perhaps 
the rural parts of Wisconsin and Minnesota). 

2 

See, for example, Table III-l and the discussion rele- 
vant to that Table. 

^See Table V-2 and the related discussion in Chapter V. 

^See Table V-Zf. 



^See Table VI -1. 
^See Table VI -5. 



'^For further evidence on this point, the reader should 
refer to the Booz, Allen & Hamilton, Inc. report, "Study of 
the Vermont Manpower Experimental and Demonstration Program," 
1973 (Processed). 

Q 

For useful overview of the proposed welfare reform pro- 
gram, the reader might want to refer to "Highlights of Welfare 
Reform," (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1971) • 

Q 

-^The Vermont Department of Employment Security has pre- 
pared a series of monographs which will be of interest to 
anyone considering implementing a PSE program. They outline 
procedures and make recommendations regarding program opera- 
tions. 
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